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Pes 'RUCTS a limited number of YOUN 


acquirements &c.. are necessary. 


moderate salary.—. 


Sub-Editor; Leader-Writer ; Reviewer. 
rate salary. —Typz, 9, Argyle-square, W.C. 


T° EDITORS, PUBLISHERS, AUTHORS.—A 


capital. 
a interest in so doing. Particulars and full investigation can be had by 
vinings dond fide inquirer.— Address D. R., 

Kecadilly. 


T° AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—An Author, 





THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Srience, the Fine Arts, Music and the Brama. 


No. 3140. 





SATURDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1887. 


PRICE 
THREEPENCE 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 











pYENING LECTURES to WORKING MEN, 
NORMAL SCHOOL of SCIENCE and ROYAL SCHOOL ot 
MINES —The Second Course. Merge p he Six Lectures on ‘ The USE 


commencing at 8 o'clock. on MONDAY EVENING, January 9, 1888. 
Tickets may be obtained, by Working Men only, on application at the 
Museum on Monday Evening, January 2, 1888, from 6tol0o’clock Fee 
for the Course, 6d. Each applicant is requested to bring his Name, 
adéress, and Occupation written on a piece of paper, for which the 
Ticket will be exchanged. 


Roray ACADEMY of ARTS.— The EXHI- 
BITION of WOKKS by the OLD MASTERS, and by Deceased 
Masters of the British School, including a Collection of "Gealrenre. 
Medals, &c., chiefly of "the Revaissance Period, wil i OPEN on 
TONDAY NEXT, January 2, 1888. » 1s.; C , Gd. ; 








| Beason Tickets, 5s. 





RITISH ARCH AZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The THIRD MEETING of the SESSION will be held on WED- 
NESDAY NEXT, ey 4th, at 32, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, W. 
Chair to be taken at 8 p.x. 
Ontiquities will be exhibited, and the following Papers read :— 
1.‘A Museum of Christian oe for Great Britain,’ by 
J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. (Scot. ). 





fl — of Recent D: n h Cathedral,’ by the 
Rey. Canon Collier, F.8.A. 
W. DE GRAY BIRCH, FSA. Honarary 
E. P. LOFTUS BROCK, F.SA. f Secretaries. 





HE SHORTHAND SOCIETY.—WEDNEsDaAyY, 
oder 4, 1888, at 55, ral warned bg Floor), at 8 p.m. Papers 
will be read by Mr. A. J. COOK on a aoe Clerks’ and Mr. 
BROWNE on ‘ Shorthand for Sonmeal Use. 
For Tickets of admission apply oes 
ks ee Hon. Secretary. 
&4, Imperial Buildings, pene _t, EC. 


R. DANNREUTHER’S PROGRAMMES, 
(Eighteenth Series.) 

THURSDAY EVENING, JANUARY 5th.—Karl Nawratil: Op. 17, 

Second Quintet for Piano and Strings (new).—Bach: Partita in B minor. 

— Op. 44, Quintet for Piano and Strings. Songs by Grieg and 





JANUARY 19th.—Trio in D minor for Piano and Strings.—Grieg : 
Op. 45, Third Sonata for Piano and Violin (new).—Brahms: De ot 
Second Sonata, F major, for Piano and Violoncello.—C. Hubert 
Parry: Second Trio, B minor, for Piano and Strings. Songs by Gober’ 
Franz and Tschaikowsky. 

FEBRUARY 2nd.—Brahms: Op. ae aon Trio, C minor, for Piano 
and Strings.—C, Hubert H. Parry in D minor for Violin and 
Piano.—Beethoven: Op. 97, Trio te Bi oy A Piano and Strings. Sonzs. 

FEBRUARY l6th. = Albert Becker: Op. 49, Quintet, E flat, for Piano 
and Strings (new) —Bach : Sonata in F minor for Violin and “ Clavier.” 
—Beethoven: Op 109 Sonata in E.—C. V. Stanford: Quintet. D minor, 

for Piano and Str .» Songs. Violin: Mr. Alfred Gibson, Herr 
} Mr. Grimson. Viola: Mr. Emil Kreuz, Violoncello: Mr. 
Charles Ould. Piano: Mr. Dannreuther. Vocalist : Miss Lena Little. 


A TRANSLATOR of ITALIAN is REQUIRED, 


who is competent to render some of the best examples of the 
earlier Italian Literature into scholariy English. None need apply 
whose capabilities are not of the first order.—Address 8. 8 , Anderson's 
Advertisement Offices, 14, Cockspur-street, S.W 


SouTH AFRICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
GRAHAMSTOWN, SOUTH AFRICA. 





Established 1875, 
WALTER BRUCE & CO., Proprietors. 


Newsletters, Articles, &c., on Colonial Affairs by best 
Staff of Writers. 


DVERTISEMENTS received for insertion in all 
LONYON, PROVINCIAL, INDIAN, COLONIAL, and FOREIGN 
NEWSPAPERS and PERIODICALS at the lowest rates. 
R. Anperson & Co., 14, Cockspur-street, London, 8.W. 


EOLOGY and CHEMISTRY.—WANTED for 
AUSTRALIA, a young energetic SCIENTIFIC MAN, thoroughly 

well up in Geology and Chemistry, whose primary duty would be to 
Search for and Discover Materials for the Manufacture of Portland 
Cement, and whose chemical knowledge would enable him to test such 
Materials as well as the Cement made therefrom. One having in addition 
General eg canoes in other erermente hodab eth GA the 

ou 











prove a arsictasn one, and lead, most peabaulys to a good permanent 
position.—Apply, with copies of testimonials and particulars of age, 
acquirements, and present occupation, a!so salary expected, to X., care 
of J. Terry & Co., 7, Great Winchester-street, London, E 


LIVERPOOL COLLEGE. 


The Council are desirous of ELECTING a PRINCIPAL to Ata oe 
vacancy which shas been caused by the resignation of the Re 
Selwyn, M.A , on his appointment as Head Master of Uppingham koa 
He must bea ‘Clereyman of the Church of England in Priest’s orders, and 
MA. at least of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, or of Trinity 
His sagrenig og will depend upon the success of the 
r annum, with permission to take 
Testimonials i aoe 








College, Dublin. 
College, but not be less th 
boarders, but only Pupils aiteniiag the College. 
sent, on or previous to January 7tn, @ ¢ 
Education Committee, under cover to the Secretary, to whom pes 
tion may be made for further information 

GREGORY JONES, Secretary. 





Shaw-street, December 22. 


ReEguRED, in a Gentleman’s Family, a LADY 

bout thirty years of age as GOVERNESS. Subjects—the usual 
routine of English, with French, German, Drawing, and Music. A 
Unitarian preferred. Soy stating full particulars, to Miss Hatt, 
29, Cambridge-road, Brighto 








ACE for the HIGHER DEVELOPMENT 
of PIANOFORTE PLAYING, 12, Hindestreet, Manchester- 


President—FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Director—OSCAR BERINGER. 
The next AP ly CONCERT mo Ae lace in FEBRUARY. 
The EASTER TER M commences JANUARY 16 
Eatrance day, ba tig 12, 10 to 5. Fee. Six Guineas. Two Pianoforte 
and one Harmony Lessons Weekly. The Academy is for Amateur and 
het Studente. —For Prospectus and all particulars address to the 
RECTOR, 


RADUATE of OXFORD seeks LIBRARIAN- 
SHIP, SUB-LIBRARIANSHIP, or SITUATION where Linguistic 
Classics, Modern ene E English 





ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—RHETORIC, 

PUBLIC READING and SPEAKING —The Rev. Professor 

D'ORSEY, BD. will REOPEN his CLASSES at King’s College on 
16th January, and at 13, Prince’s-square, W., on 17th January. 


R. C. E. WILSON, B.A. (Lond.) M.R.A.S., Uni- 

versity Teacher of Persian, Cambridge (late a Member of Council, 

Roval Asiatic Society). has a few hours to devote to TUITION in the 

PERSIAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE.—Address 14, West Bolton- 
gardens, South Kensington. 


DUCATION at VERSAILLES and Bonn-on- 

ine. Thorough FRENCH and GERMAN and Preparation for 

all Examinations.—Address, in first instance, Joun Gisson, M.A., Quern- 
more, Bromley, Kent. 











literature, &c. Excellent testimonials.” Willing 
A. B., Granville House, Bedford Part, Croydon. 





DITOR or SUB-EDITOR.—An experienced and 


thoroughly competent Journalist requiresan ENGAGEMENT as 


EDITOR or SUB-EDITOR of a good Daily or Weekly ; Provincial pre- 
ferred.—Address Unionist, care of C. Mitchell & Co., Advertising Agents, 
Bed Lion-court, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


J OURNALIST and Author of several published 





Popular Works is now DISENGAGED. Ten years’ experience. 


Highest qualifications. Mode- 





Cambridge Graduate, member of a London Club. having daily 


access to British Museum eeay desires LITERARY ENGAGEMENT. 
—Address (at first) Rev. Vicar, 3 


T° BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, or 


, The Plain, Hertford, Herts. 





LIBRARIANS.—A Young Man (22) seeks ENGAGEMENT as 


ASSISTANT. Seven years’ experience of New and Second-hand Book 
Trades in good London firms. 
references —A. J., Exeter Hall, Strand, W.C. 


A LADY or GENTLEMAN can secure a SHARE 


Knowledge of Cataloguing. Excellent 





in a high-class unique JOURNAL, established over a year. Small 
Preference to one capable of working, and who would take 


May’s Advertising Offices, 159, 





thoroughly accustomed to the work, READS MS. and advises 
thereon. Nine-tenths of the MSS. submitted to Publishers are prepared 


‘by Writers who have not the faintest idea of literary c ition.— 
Address G. E., 63, Chancery-lane, W.C. ere 





HAT TO DO WITH YOUR SONS. —JOUR- 
LISM. — Mr. DAVID ANDERSON, 222, Strand, W.C., 


Author of ‘ aumnes in the Commons,’ &c., from 1879 a Bonny ‘Leader- 


at Special Correspondent, and Critic of the Daily Telegraph, 
G — in the Practical 
terary Branches of Journalism. Prospectus ae 


An ordinary trained Journalist earns from ‘SO0k to 1,000. a year. 


XUM 





OUTH KENSINGTON, 1, Trebovir-road, S.W. 
(close to Earl’s Court Station). — ADVANCED CLASSES for 
GIRLS and ELEMENTARY CLASSES for YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Principal, Mrs. W. R. COLE —A separate House adjoining for Resi- 
dent Pupils—The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, 
January 17th, 18388. 


UNIVERSITY ASSOCIATION of WOMEN 
TEACHERS. 


President—Miss CLOUGH, Principal of Newnham College. 
For Teachers apply to Miss C. E_pzr, Campden House, Kensington, W. 
- ie Examiners apply to Miss A. Garpner, Newnham College, Cam- 
ridge. 





fee COPIES of NOTES and QUERIES, 

No. 51, SIXTH SERIES, for which 1s. 6d. each will be given.— 
Address JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, 22, Took’s-court, 
Cursitor-street, Chancery- lane, Ec. 


ARIS.—The ATHENZUM can be obtained on 


SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 


A TELIER for STUDENTS of ARCHITECTURE, 
don-street, Regent-street, London, W. 
ARLBA., Royal Academy Gold 








Hed 
Mr. FRANK T. BAGGALLAY, 
Medalist and Ashpitel Prizeman, and Mr. WALTER MILLARD, 
A.R.I.BA, Royal Academy Travelling Student and Pugin Student, 
offer facilities for PREPARING for and PURSUING "ARCHITEC: 
TURAL STUDIES u under their personal direction. 
QPANISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, RUSSIAN, 
and all other European Languages. —PRIVATE LESSONS and 
SELECT CLASSES by Native Professors (visiting Government Colleges) 
at the Linguistic Institute, 39, Lombard-street. and West-End Lec 
Discussions, and Conversational Classes (three hours’ each) 
guage every day. Ladies admit Families visited. Translations 


made. e Priaeipal: Sefior VIVAR. 
INGUA TOSCANA IN BOCCA ROMANA.— 


4 a LESSONS, SELECT eee ta and PA, (com- 
bined with an n Italian) by 
Italian ain (of Florence, Rome. &e.). ‘Ladies recens. Families 
visited. Principal, Seior — — —London Linguistic Institute, 39, 
Lom bard-street, and West-End 


RABIU, TURKISH, HINDUSTANI, 
PERSIAN, AFGHAN, &c.—PRIVATE LESSONS by Native Pro- 
fessors at the Linguistic Institute, 389, Lombard-street, and West-End. 
Special Classes for Officers. Many of our Pupils were successful at the 
last Military Interpreters’ Examinations, Pupils visited. Translations 
made. —Principal, Sefior VIVAR. 
Rorvat INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
Coopers-hill, Staines. 
The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for soap rere in 
Europe, India, or the mg ee dk ty 1 be 
in September, 1888. For Competic: e Secretary of State will offer 
Fifteen Appointments in the Indian “Public Works Department, and Two 
in the Indian Telegraph Departmen 
For particulars apply to the a partnie at the College, 


BroLoey (Prelim. Scient. and Interm. Bei. 
Examinations of the University of London).—Students wh 
matriculate in ree, can at once enter a special PRACTICAL CLASS 

Se ples of LECTURES under Prof. RAY LANKESTER, M.A 
D. F.R.8., at UNIVERSITY eee commencing February Ist. 
ke similar Course commences April 20th. 
These Courses are intended to prepare Students for the July Examina- 
tions of the University. 
For Loar apply to the Secrerany, University College, Gower- 
street, London 


THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The sky TERM of the SESSION 1887-8 begins TUESDAY, 
ec: 10¢ 
he ae prepare for Professions, Commerce, and the Degrees of the 
Victoria University in Science, Arts, Medicine, and Surgery. Practical 
Work Daily in the Physical, Electrical, | Chemical, Mineralogical, 
8. 


and nd in the Weaving and 
Finishing Sheds, Dyehouse, “J Printing Rooms. 

The following Prospectuses of the Classes and Laboratories, &c , in 
the Department of Science, Technology, and Arts may be had free from 
the Secretary :— 

1. All-Day Classes for Registered Students 
2. Classes for Occasional and Evening Students. 
3. Civil and Mechanical Engineering. 
4. Commercial Course. 
Also the Prospéctus of the Department of Medicine. 


W OOLWICH EXAMINATION.—SUCCESS 
WITHOUT CRAMMING.—The TWO FIRST PLACES were 
a in December, 1886, by Pupils of DOVER COLLEGE. FOUR out 
e passed at the last ees December, 1887, one gaining the 
SECOND place on the list 
DOVER COLLEGE is a Public School the terms of which are very 
moderate. Boys should enter young.—For particulars apply to the 
Heap Masrze,, Dover. 


DUCATION, SWITZERLAND. — International 

College, La CHATELAINE, near Genevs.—Thorough preparation 

for Comme” zial Life, Universities, Army, and Technical Schools. Only 

private — and private rooms —Address Principal, Mr. Cuas. Tuv- 

DICHUM, r. Sranvey,. Principal ef Mayall College, Brixton, Secretary 
of the Baclaey of ‘Old Boys” of La Chatelaine. 






































HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER wishes to 
RECOMMEND an EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS at 
Kensington, where his daughter has been for three years. Resident 
French Governess; good Masters; careful individual training, and 
ee to health. Over-pressure and cramming ee 
L. , at Mr. E. Stanford’s, 55, Charing Cross, London, S. 





povEr COLLEGE.—Head Master, Rev. W. 
BELL, M.A. 


Latest successes are four Open Scholarships and Open Exhibition at 
Oxford and Cambridge; First, Second, and other places for Woolwich ; 
Entries for Sandhurst and Indian Service 

Junior School. Excellent Music, Chapel. Library, Laboratory, Work- 
shop, Gymnasium, Fives Court, Sea Bath ng. 

Scholarships tenable in the Schoo! and at the Universities. 

Each Boy has a separate Bed-Room. 

For particulars apply to the Heap Masrer, or the Hon. Sec., E. W. 
Kwocxer, Esq., Castle Hill House, Dover. 


A. DORANGE, Ancien Bibliothécaire, 

e Officier de I"Instruction Publique, oit dans sa famile UN 

SUEL ELEVE. pour lui enseigner le Frargais.—S'adresser A Tours, 

16. Avenue de Grammont. Référence, 8. ALEXANDER, Esq., Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late 
ead Mistress "of the Norwich High School for Girls, hasa very 
comfortable ENGLISH HOME for ELDER GIRLS, with all the advan- 
—_ of “ Continental Education. Miss Witts will be in London in 
january, 














MORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 13, or 

Pupils reassemble MONDAY AFTERNOON, ar 16; regular aks 
commences January 17.—Application to Miss WoopMan is requested for 
new Prospectus. 


S Tt Pa Ui’ Ss Se HOO EL, 


An EXAMINATION for filling up about SIX VACANCIES on the 
FOUNDATION will be held on the 18th JANUARY NEXT. 

For information apply tothe Bursar, St. Paul’s School, West Ken- 
sington. 


NIVERSITY of 
SPECIAL CLASSES. 
LONDON HOSPITAL, MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

SPECIAL CLASSES are held in the Subjects required for the PRE- 
LIMINARY SCIENTIFIC and the INTERMEDIATE M_B. (London) 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Fee for the whole Course: to Students of the Hospital, 8 guineas ; to 
others, 10 guin 

A Special Class is also held for the Primary F.R.C.8. Examination. 

These Classes Recommence on MONDAY, January 9, and are not 


cenfined to Students of the Hospi’ 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


G OVERNESS and TUTORS’ AGENCY.— 
JI AGENCY for GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, AMANUENSES, and 
COMPANIONS, English and Foreign. —Apply for particulars, Mrs. 
Dosezron, The Library, Old Bedford House, Streatham, 8. W. 
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ESLEY COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD 


(affiliated to the London University in 1844). 
G and Chaplai 
Head Master—H. M. SHERA, Esq. M.A. LL.D. 





— — by Bight University and Twelve Assistant Masters and Pro- 


eae training in Classics, Mathematics, Chemistry, Modern Lan- 
inciuding Animal Types, Anatomy, Physiology, 


guages, &c., Biology, 
and Botany, by Dr. DALLINGER. 


A JUNIOR SCHOOL, in admirable proficiency. 
For Prospectuses apply to the Governor or Heap Master. 
The SPRING TERM will commence on TUESDAY, January 17th. 


Rey. W. H. DALLINGER, LL.D. F.R.8. &c. 





A®** 











terary and C ve), F y, &c. 
SUCCESSES, 1886-1887. 

Wootwicu. 

Cc. oa Ballard. Cc. a Chataway. 
P. Bradshaw. F. W. Dent. 

A. Eilershaw. R. Boats: 
A. Guiness. C. Hardman. 
St. Leger N Nott. P. C. Parker. 
J. Quain. C. D. Symonds. 

Woorwicu. 


(December, 1887 ) 
33r!, ash Ayre, 5,012; 53rd, R. B. Fife, 4,393 ; 
1lith, C. E. J. Brown, 2,843. 


SANDHURST. 
A. H. App'eton. E. Winto 
E. Clark. W. Jo hnston-Stewart 
C. A. W. Ferd. G. Capr 
R. P. Robertson-G We Cc. canine. 
Cc. V. W. Lyne. a M. ag 
H. J jocks. F. M. Pirri 
E. E. D. Thornton. TW. -~ ry 
G. Packie. 


PRELIMINARY. | Miuit1a = Literary. 

47 passed. 18 passed. 

Mitrrany Comperitive.—This Department, which is carried on in 
—— buildings, is in charge of a Retired Colonel, Graduate of the 
Staff Co! lege, formerly Garrison Instructor, and more recently Professor 
at Sandhurst 

SIXTEEN OFFICERS have lately secured Commissions direct from 


Hill Lai 
For ~~ ar and detailed list of successes, &c., address Rey. A. 
PaircuarD, Hill Lands, Wargrave, Henley, Oxon. 
N.B.—NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 3. 


[HE IMPE RIAL COLLEGE, West Kensington. 
.B.—Near Addison-road "Station. 
ae and Executive Council. 
H.S.H. the Duke of Teck, — 
The Right Hon. Lerd Bate 
The Rev. Joseph Blake, M. ne "St. Jude’s, Southsea. 
*Lieutenant-General Sir Seymour Blane, Bart.,C.B. 
Colonel the Right Hon. Viscount Bury, K.C. M.G. 
Colonel Sir John Burgoyne, Bart. 
The Rev. C. Crowden, , Head Master of Cranbrook. 
The Rev. J. C. Edgehill, D. Dd. , Chaplain-General to the Forces. 
*The Rev. Charles E. Few, M. vA — Vicarage, Sevenoaks. 
Sir Alexander Galt, K.C.M G. 
Field-Marsha!l Sir Patrick “ota 4 CB. G.C.M.G. 
*W G. Goodliffe, Esq., late Accountant-General, India Office. 





Professor A. 8. Herschel, D.C.L. F.R 
*Col. W. Knollys. 4c 
Sir John Kirk, M.D. G.C.M.G. 


Ct n, C. Ay a 
Colonel the Hon. Paul . Methuen, C.B. C.M.G. 
Sir Charles Miils.C.B K.C.M.G. 
Cel. G. H. Moncrieff (Assistant Military Secretary, Headquarters). 
Field-Marshal Lord William Paulet, G.C.B. 
The Right Hor. Viscount Powerscourt, K.P. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Rosslyn. 
General Sir Donald srr} Bart., G.C.B. G.C.8.I. C.1.E. LL.D. 
Sir T. Upington. Q.C. K.C.M.G. 
His Grace the Duke of Wellington. 
* Members of the Executive Council. 
Military Superintendent. 
Co’onel W. KNOLLYS, F.R.G.S., late g 9rd Highland 


EXAMINATIONS. 


a Rey. A. PRITCHARD, M.A. Oxon, assisted by a strong Staff of 
enced Cc prepares for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Militia 


TYPE- -WRITING, in best style, at 1d. per folio, 
23, Hayter-road, Brixton, 8 


Shorthand Notes taken. —— to Authors.—Miss GLappING, 


UTOGRAPHS.—CATALOGUE of AUTOGRAPH 
Pate ge igs on alge SE — Specimens of Robert Burns 
¢ , yle, se, ‘Lord. acon ington. lin, Nelson, Schiller’ 





regard to the safest and most cautious treatment. by 
M. R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 


THE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 





VISIT THE 


74, NEW OXFORD-STREET 
(20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, from the 
most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 


REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, from the 
Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy, &c. 


FACSIMILES of TURNER’S ‘LIBER STUDIORUM’; 
Copies of Reynolds, sea eg Lawrence, and Rare Works from 
the Print Room, British Museum. 

NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; H.M. COLLECTIONS 
at BUCKINGHAM PALACE and WINDSOR CASTLE. Grand 
Autotypes frem the Paintings in these Collections. 

TEN MERYON ETCHINGS, ‘Old Paris,’ reproduced in 
Aut vure, with illustrative Notes by Stopford Brooke, M.A. In 
elegant Portfolio, price Three Guineas. 

ANCIENT ATHENS. Twenty-five large Autotypes from 
Negatives by W. J. Stillman, ng by authority of the 
Hellenic Society. Prospectus on po 


FRABCESCO BARTOLOZZI, R.A. One Hundred Examples 


The pret SHEPHERD : CHRIST and PETER. Autotypes 
of Two noble Drawings by Frederic Shields. Price One Guinea each. 

The INDUSTRIAL ARTS of PEACE and WAR. By Sir F. 
Leighton, P.R.A., from the Cartoons for the Frescoes at South 
Kensington. 

“If pictorial art is, indeed, an educational influence of a high order, 
and if it is desirable to keep beauty of form before the hey of the young, 
the autotypes of the great masters should not only find the places of 
honour of which they are we!l worthy, but they should also be used to 
adorn every nursery and schoolroom in England.” 

Times, April 17th, 1873. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, ‘Autotype in Relation to Household Art,’ 

with Press Notices, free per post. 


Fine-Art Catalogue, 166 pages, price Sixpence, free per post. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, Londen. 


FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


well, Rubens, me A Pope, ec; , a on rong iatien, 





Suen London, w. 
Catsieees (No. 151, 28 pp., ready on Jany. 


7th) of FOREIGN WORKS, Latin, French, German, 
&c, dnchoding many of rarity, all offered at extremely 7 melee Pre 
eee 
indon, ©. 152) of ENGLIsi 
ready same date, at preceding address. . ’ Siw WORKS 


W. JARVIS & SON’S CATALOGUE 39 
now ready, comprising— 

vied interesting Purchases from the Library of Sir R. COLT HOARE 
(Stourhead Books), in good bindings—Topography—Curiosa—stowe— 
Bede Historia, 1473—Books on Vellum—Burns—Chronicles—Ciyj) War 
—Cruikshank—Roffe’s (of Somers Town) Privately Printed Books— 
Dickens—Original Acts of Parliament of Queen Elizabeth—Fielding— 
Goldsmith—Interesting MSS.—Old Newspapers—Old Plays—Epitaphs— 
Old Dictionaries, &c. 

And ORIGINAL DRAWINGS of H. K. BROWNE (PHIZ). 

Over 1,100 entries. 
28, King William-street, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


GMALL select COLLECTION of BOOKS about 
TO BE DISPOSED OF—Dickens, Thackeray, Ruskin, Row; 
Gravelot, Burton's Arabian ent, La Fontaine, Sporting, &c.; about 
200 Lots in all. will sent = those who 
apply ito answer to this sivertesment. —Harry Spurr, 30, Lavender. 
sweep, 


M UDIE’S “3 

















LECT LIBRARY 
MITED). 


80 to 4, New Oxtet gre 261, 
2, King-stree' 


Regent-street, W.; and 
t, B.C. 





NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA Pzr Annvum, 
Commencing at any Date. 


N.B.—Free wn * of Books in all parts of ——— Subscriptions 
Two GUINEAS Pza ANNUM, st 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS Per Axnvm, 
Gommencing at any date. 


Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, thus 
Lessening the Cost of Carriage, and RB an a Constant Supply of the 


Best Wor! 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
, and Monthly Lists of Books added 





#. MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c, Card of 
Terms on application. 

12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


YHARLES WHITTINGHAM & CO., of the 

CHISWICK PRESS (established 1789). Tooks-court, Chancery- 
lane, London, offer their services as PRINTERS to Authors, e5cgeees 
and others. Telephone, 2704; Telegram, *‘ Whittingham, Londo! 


IGH-CLASS BOOK-PRINTING at most mode- 

rate rates is executed by WILLIAM POLLARD & Co. (Esta- 
blished nearly 100 years). A 1, and General 
Printers, 39 and 40, North-street, Exeter. Quotations and references on 
application. 


R, A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT and 














ACCOUNTANT. Advice — as te the best mode of Publish- 
ing. Publishers’ Estimates examined en behalf of Authors. Transfer 
of Literary 





Property carefully conducted. Safe Opinions obtained. 
Twenty years’ experience. hest free. 
la, Paternoster-row, B.C. 





with 
to: _ Sry feaee | Bree on application. Catalogues, One Shilling 
and Sixpence. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford-street, London. 





EMOR Ys BY D R. PI c K, 
The late Rev. THRING, of Up) eee Meigs & great 
authority on MR ag wrote on October 14th, 1887 :—‘‘ The 


whole of my working life as a learner of new cates have been 
turned round and doubied in efficiency since I heard Dr. Pick. 
«++eL work by Dr. Pick’s instructions myself, and I only wish 
every one had the inestimable advantage of doing the same. 
The system is short, simple, and effectual.’’—For ~ bye &e., 
address J. Cannuruens, 84, New Inn, Strand, London, W 





MEMORY. 
M48 TWAIN (MR. 8. L. CLEMENS) 
says of 


PROF. LOISETTE'S SYSTEM: 
“I had before been able to store up and lose things in the dark cellar 
of secre Memory, but he showed me how to Licur vr the cellar.” 





Principal—R. H, THOMPSON, M.A. F.R.G.S. 


Gentlemen are received to prepare for Army and other Examinations, 

ao College. Promotion. &c. 

OUSE SCHOLARSHIPS. —Free Preparation.—All Classes are 

Ph ne ne every week by the Principal, and in each the fees of the 

ee —— the highest aggregate of marks are returned at the 
f three m: 

SERVICE SCHOLARSHIPS. —A Seen of 100/. is awarded to any 
Pupil of the Imperial College who obtains First or ond place at the 
Examinations for Sandhurst, Woolwich, or Indian Civil Service. 

Over 500 Candidates for Army and other Examinations have during 
the last few years owed their success in particular subjects to the 
Principal and other Tutors connected with the Imperial College. 

In connexion with the Imperial College, Lieut.-Col. L. H. S. James 
(late Royal Artillery), residing at Almora, Kumaon, India, receives 
Pupils to prepare for the College. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, S.E. 


TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 125 Guineas and 
60l. — <q open to all First Year Students, will be effered for 
n 














Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary 
Scientific and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of 
London, and may be joined at any time. 

Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special 
arrangements are made for Students entering in their second or sub- 
sequent years; also for Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 

tuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. Grorncr REnpDLz. 
W. M. ORD. Dean. 
R. W. REID, Vice-Dean. 
YPE-WRITING.—MSS., Legal Documents, 


Plays (Prompt Books and Parts), Copied by the aT a or ‘the 





Lh is & E Ji 7 =. es 
Dealers in Old and Rare Boo! 
Libraries Purchased, Arranged, pecans and Valued. 
29, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


POREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


eee, ene moderate t 
'GUES on aianion. 
DULAU “s So. 37, SOHO-SQUARE. 


0 O02 8 by EO: 8. FZ, 


Books supplied by return of post at the full 
DISCOUNT OF THREEPENCE IN THE SHILLING. 
To prevent delay it is recommended that the full published price of 
the Books required be enclosed with the order; the difference, after 
deducting cost of postage, will be enclosed in the parcel. A fine selection 
of Bound Books in the Show-Rooms. ogues gratis and post free.— 
A. Witson, late J. Grazer & Co., 18, Gracechurch-street, London, m. c. 


OOKS ata DISCOUNT of 3d. to 9d. in the 

SHILLING, suitable for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW 
YEAR'S GIFTS.—Now ready, and sent postage free on application, anew 
Catalogue of Books. many in handsome bindings and beautifully illus- 
trated, suitable for Presentation, and from the published prices of 
which the above liberal Discount is allowed.—Gitzert & Fietp, 67, 
Moorgate-street, London, EC 


Cz EAP BOOKS.—3d. Discount in the Shilling 

allowed off the Published Prices of all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, Annuals, Schoo!-Books, &c. A Largeand Choice Stock, many in 
handsome calf and morocco bindings, suitable for Presents.well displayed 
in Show- Rooms, to select from. Export and country orders mat 

















Hammond Type-Writer with s n 
street, Strand; Manager, Miss Farran.—Pupils Taught. 





YPE-WRITING.—Authors’ MSS., &c., Copied 

quickly and neatly. Pupils taken.—For terms address J. Watson, 

15, Cautley-avenue, Clapham Common, 8.W.; or 16, Imperia!-buildings, 
Ludgate-circus, E.C. 


YPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 
views, Lectures, Legal or other Articles, COPIED with accuracy 
or basinined 3 Terms moderate. Duplicate Copies.—Address E. Ticar, 





id Park-road, Haverstock-hill, N.W. Established 1 1884. 








UTHORS’ MSS., Notes, Lectures, Addresses, 
Sermons, Plays, Surveyors’ Reports, and Legal Documents TYPE. 
WRITTEN at 1d. per folio (72 words); or on special terms. Copying 
at the British Museum —s Record Office, Type- Written at 2d. per folio.— 


d.—Gitzert & Fiep. 67, Moorgate-street, London, Z 
Catalogues gratis and postage free. 


Tw. ENTY-FIVE PER CENT. DISCOUNT for 
CASH —HARRISON & SON’S CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE of all 
the New books of the Season and other Standard Works. Last Season’s 
Books are,in many cases, offered at half price. Prompt execution of 
7 “ages Now ready, post free on application.—59, Pall Mall, 
nmdon, 8.W. 


OOKS WANTED.—Large or small quantities 

of Old or Modern Books of any kind—Missals, Manuscripts, Auto- 
graph Letters Portraits, Scrap-Books, Engravings, Collections of Stamps 
or Literary Curiosities, Purchased at full ma: ket value for cash by 
Cuartes Lowe, New-street, Birmingham. Parcels thankfully received, 
and cash value sent by return. Established 40 years. ferences and 
Bankers. Messrs. Lioyds, Barnetts, Bosanquets & Co. Libraries Supplied 
or Purchased, Catalogues gratis. 











Miss St, Jou, 11 in 3, Russell Chambers, Bury-street, Bloomsbury. 


with opinions of Authors, Schoolmasters, Clergymen, &c., 
pest free from Prof. Lorserrz, 37, New Oxford-street, London, W.C. 


Howtpay LECTURES on MEMORY by Dr. 
PICK —Dr. PICK is FORMING AFTERNOON and EVENING 
CLASSES for Young People during the Holidays to give Five Lectures, 

the same as delivered by him in the great public schools, Bton, Harrow, 

Uppingham, &c. 

For particulars apply to J. Cannuruens, 84, New Inn, Strand. 








COINS. 
S P IN KE & 8 O NX, 
NUMISMATISTS, 
2, GRACECHURCH - 8TREET, LONDON, E.C., 
Respectfully invite an { of their extensive Stock of 





FINE and RARE COINS, 


Patterns and Proofs, ia Gold, Silver, and Bronze. 





The Oldest Coin Dealers in London. 
Established 1772. 





Fine and Rare Coins, Medals, &c., Bought or Exchanged. 








Sales by Auction 


The Library of H. WYNDHAM CARTER, Esq., of 
Kennington, Ashford. 


ME=SSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE j 
will SELL sf AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand. W.C.. gt Reged? 11, at 10 he 5 a 
cisely, the LIBRARY “of H. WYNDHAM CARTER, Esq., of Ken- 
nington, Ashford, comprising sommes Works in the various Branches 
of English Literature ; including Dickens's Works, édition de luxe— 
Ballantyne’s Novelists’ Library—Punch, 84 vols. —Sportsman’s Cabinet, 
2 vols.—Encyclopedia Britannica, Vols. 2xu., last edition—S. T. Cole- 
ridge’s Works, 17 vols.—Uzanne, L’Eventail ‘et l'Ombrelle—Yarrell’s 
British Birds —Thackeray ’‘ alpine de luxe—Bentley’s Miscellany, 
64 vols.— Burton's Arabian Nights—Dictionary of National Biography— 
Genest's History of the Stage—Dr. Doran's Works—Badminton Library 
—Shakespeare’s Works and Fielding’s Works, éii:ion de }uxe—Books 
illus'rated by sedge name &c,—all in good condition, and principally in 
calf and morocco bindings. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; if by post, 








Cuares Lowe, New-street, Birmingham. 


on receipt of two stamps, 
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The Library of J. R. WATSON, Esq., deceased, 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON 4 HODGE 


Wellington- 


tectural and Scientic Works, Books rela ng to 
the Drama, and Modern Publications in all Classes of Literature. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. 


A Portion yA the Collection of Books of Prints and 
Modern Engravings, the 'y of the late W. A. 
TURNER, £&sq., of Manchester, po Poynton, Cheshire, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13. ee, 
street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, January 30, at 1 o'clock precisely, a 
Portion of the COL TROTION of Valuable BOOKS of PRINTS and 
ARTISTIC WORKS, oir aml vie Proof Impressions of the Plates, 
and some very Ch: gravings, principally Artiste’ Proofs, 
in the finest condition, the roperty ot the late W. A. TURNER, Esq., of 
Manchester, and Poynton, 
May be viewed two days prior. yp may be had if by post, on 
receipt of two stamps. 








, Steel, and Stere Plates, Original Wood-Blocks, 
and Remaining Stock of the late Mr. JOHN CHRISTIE, o 
Caxton House, Newcastle-on-Tyne (by order of the ial § 


Mee ask HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on 
mary 17, at 1 o'clock (by order of the Executors 
JOHN CHRISTIE, of Newcastle-on-Tyne), the COPPER, STESL, and 
TY E PLATES, with the MAINING STOCK of Scott's 
Border pint 2 vols. 4to.—Barber's Isle of Wight—Brayley’s 
Graphic Illustrator—Robinson and Britton’s Woburn Abbey, plates by 
Le Keux—Britton's Lincola Cathedral—Fisher’s Bedfordshire Collections 
—Caveler’s Gothic Architecture—Pnilli is “esp cela of Curvilineer 


Costumes—Daniell’s 

Orierptal Scenery and Animated Nature, F 7 a — Murphy’s Batalha— 
Wild’s Architectural Grandeur of Belgium—Hansard's Archery— Wood's 
| ae ety oot Picture Sg aad 's Views in London—Heath’s 

3 Bi Sportsman and The Sportsman’s 
Reposito’ ory—Woodville’s Medical Botany, 5 vols.—White’s Farriery— 
Trollope’s Michael Armstrong —Original ‘oodcuts and Casts by Bewick, 
Cruikshank, and “ Phiz’’—The Cuts to Calmet’s Bible Dictionary and 
to Scott’s Commentary by Harvey and Williams—Callcott's Scripture 
Herbal, St. John’s Egypt, and Burckhardt’s Syria—Steel and Copper 
Plates of Picturesque Scenery in Great Britain by eminent Artists and 
Engravers. The whole in good condition. 


Catalogues are 











FRIDAY NEXT.—Miscellaneous Property. 
ME. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 
NEXT, January 6, at half-rast 12 o’clock precisely, DISSOLVING- 
VIEW and MaGic LANTERNS and Slides—Cameras, Lenses, and 
Ph and Objects—Telesco Opera 
Race, and Field {ay Galvanic, and Electrical Appliances 





—and the usual Miscellaneous 
On view morning of arg and Catalogues had. 








LACK WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 867, JANUARY, 1888. 2s. 6d 


Contents. 
MARY STUART in SCOTLAND. I. John Knox and William Maitland 


Just ready, price 2s. 6d. 


THE WESTMINSTER 
JANUARY, 1888. 

FREE TRADE in BANKING. 
DR, JOHNSON on IRELAND. 
ADULTERATION of FOOD and the REMEDY. 
MANXLAND. 
COUNT CAVOUR. 
SEVEN WEEKS in AUSTRALIA. 
A REPLY to DR. INGRAM. By the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
INDEPENDENT SECTION: 

The Fishery Question: an American View of It. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE: 

1. Science. 

2. Politics, Sociology, Voyages and Travels. 

3 History and Biography. 

4. Belles-Lettres. 
10. HOME AFFAIRS. 

London: Triibner & Co. Ludgate-hill. 


REVIEW. 


PrQAarepr 


bd 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for JANUARY. 

An AUSTRALIAN EXAMPLE. By Sir C. Gavan Duffy, K.C.M.G. 

MR. NORMAN LOCK YER’S METEORIC THEORY. By Samuel Laing. 

The WORKLESS, the THRIFTLESS, and the WORTHLESS. By the 
Author of ‘Social Wreckage.’ 

WELLS CATHEDRAL and its DEAN. I. By Dean Plumptre. 

“THE LORD WAS NOT IN THE EARTHQUAKE.” By Frances 
Power Cobbe. 

= NATIONALITY. By the Right Hon. G. Osborne Morgan, Q.C. 





The VALUE of the INDIVIDUAL. By Vernon Lee. 

FREEDOM of BEQUEST. By I.S. Leadam. 

The AGE of the PENTATEUCH. I. By the Dean of Peterborough. 

The LIBERAL PARTY and its PROSPECTS. By R. B. Haldane, M.P. 
Isbister & Co., Limited, 56, Ludgate-hill, London. 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 
ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 63.—JANUARY. 
Contents. 
EVE. By the Author of ‘John Herring,’ ‘ Mehalah,’ &c. Chaps. 18-22. 
The ANATOMY of ACTING. By William Archer. 
STATEMENT of GABRIEL FOOT, HIGHWAYMAN. By “Q.” 
COQUILLES. By Augustus Manston. 
The UNEMPLOYED and the “ DONNA” in 1887. 1. By Miss Trench. 
2. By the Editor. 

REFUGIUM PECCATORUM. By E. Nesbit. 
PETER GRANT'S WOOING. By Mrs. Parr. 


ONE TRAVELLER KETURNS. (Concluded.) 
Murray and Henry Herman. 


AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


By David Christie 





By John Skelton, C.B. 
The WITHERED ARM. 
JOYCE. Chaps. 33-36. 
CZSAR BORGIA. II, The Duke of Romagna. By Charles Yriarte. 
SUCH PITY as a FATHER HATH. 


_— LAST STRING. From the German of Gustav Hartwig. Trans- 
lated by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 
The OLD SALOON: ‘The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin ’—‘ Per- 


sonal Remembrances a Sir Frederick Pollock '—Trollope’ ‘e‘ What I 
Remember ’—Frith's phy and R 
The WAR OFFICE: Outside Departments. 
80-CALLED PATRIOTS. By Lex Rex. 
OUR PROSPECTS. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


JANUARY. 23s. 6d. 
Contents. 

LORD SALISBURY’S FOREIGN POLICY. By Q. 
TWO VIEWS of the NOVELIST. By Hugh E. Egerton. 
MERCANTILE IRELAND and HOME RULE. By a Belfast Merehant. 
PERSONAL EXPERIENCES of BULGARIA. By T. W. Legh, M.P. 
TRADE MALAISE and its CAUSES. By James Mavor. 
SOME ABUSES in PUBLIC SPEAKING. By E. 8. Norris, M.P. 
A MAGYAR MUSICIAN. By Paul Sylvester. 
ROMAN MALARIA. By E. Strachan Morgan. 
The POOR LAW and the CHURCH. By the Rev. Morris Fuller, M.A. 
CHARITY in TALMUDIC TIMES. By Lady Magnus. 
The PROTECTIONIST FALLACY. By a Liberal Unionist. 
POLITICS at HOME and ABROAD. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

London: W. H. Allen & Co. 13, Waterloo-place. 


J OUBNAL of the INSTITUTE of ACTUARIES, 
No. CXLVII. JANUARY, 1888, price 2s. 
Contents. 

Opening Address by the President, Archibald Day, Esq. 

The Liability of Life Assurance Companies to Income Tax. 

Law Reports. 

Mr. James Chatham on the relative Ages of Husbands and Wives whose 
Marriages are fruitful. 

Statistics of Mortality _ Accidents among Miners, and of Re-marriages 
among their Widow: 

Mr. William Hughes Some Observations on the Life Assurance Clauses 
= oF ee ed Women’s Property Acts,” 1870 and 1882; with 


London: C. & E. Layton, Farringdon-street. 














T HE 
INDEXES ‘TO 


=. eT ate oe ge temp. CHAS, I., 1625-49. 
3 ROYALIST COMPOSITION PAPERS: Index Nominum, Series I. 


Now ready, price Two Shillings, 
INDEX LIBRARY. 
Part I. JANUARY, 1888. 


Prospectuses on application. 
Chas. J. Clark, 4, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C. 
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Conducted by R. A. PROCTOR. 
JANUARY, price Sixpence. 
Contents. 
The STREAM of LIFE. 
MOON LORE and ECLIPSE SUPERSTITIONS. 
TRICKS of MEMORY. 
EDISON’S PHONOGRAPH. 
COLLISIONS at SEA. 
MATERIAL ef the UNIVERSE. 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 
DARWIN'S LIFE and LETTERS. 
TRICK with PAPER RINGS. 
The FACE of the SKY for JANUARY, 1388. 
OUR WHIST COLUMN, 
OUR CHESS COLUMN. 
&e. &e. &e. 


London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


I M E. 
Edited by WALTER SICHEL. 





— 





The JANUARY Number contains— 


1, Professor Edward Caird’s important Article on the MORAL ASPECT 
of SOCIALISM. 


2. The first of a series of Articles on WORK and WORKERS, being on 
MEDICAL EMPLOYMENT for LADIES. By Mrs. A. T. Van- 
derbilt. 1. Lady Doctors—2. Lady Chemists and Druggists— 
3. Lady Nurses. 

3. Rey. H. 8S. Fagan’s Paper on the (EDIPUS at CAMBRIDGE. 


4. SACCHARINE. By G. Eilis. 


Together with numerous other Articles by well-known Authors— 
TIME'S FOOTSTEPS for the MONTH—Critical Notices—an Article by 
the Editor on Thackeray’s Letters—the best Books of the past month, 
&c. 


128 pages, large crown 8vo. 1s. 
Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co. Paternoster-square. 


HE TORCH,and COLONIAL BOOK CIRCULAR. 
Nos. I. and IT., now ready. Containing Classified Lists of RECENT 
ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS in History and Biography, Economics and 
Politics, Religion and Philosophy, Education, Poetry, Criticism. and 
Belles-Lettres, Fine Arts and Illustrated Works, Fiction, Facetie. Books 
for the Young, Geography, Vovages and Travels, Natural and Physical 
Science, Agriculture aad Rural Affairs, Industrial &c —a select 
List of ENGLISH and AMERICAN MAGAZINES and REVIEWS—and 
of nearly one thousand recent Books, Pamphlets, Articles in Reviews and 
Transactions of Societies, relating to 
THE BRITISH COLONIES 
in Australasia. New Zealand, Canada, South Africa, and the West 
Indies, &c , in English, German, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Dutch, and Danish. 
To be published Quarterly. Annual Subscription, 6s., posted to any 
part of the world. 
Colonial 





Booksellers’ Agency, 33, Paternoster-row. 





COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, 


CRIBNER’S MAGAZINE: 
JANUARY, 1838. 
Contents. 

DISPOSITION of ONE SIDE of a TOURNEY FIELD. Frontispiece. 
From a Drawing by Edwin Howland Blashfield. 

The MAN at ARMS.—I. (To be Concluded | in the poorer Number. ) 
oo by E. H. B' E. H. id E, W. Blash- 

OUR LEADER. C. P. Cranch. 

FIRST HARVESTS. Chaps1-3. (To becontinued.) F. J. S:imson. 

WHITE EDITH. Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE. Clayton C. Hall. 

CHRISTMAS EVE—GERMANY. Rennel Rodd. 

The GREAT PYRAMID. Illustrated. Eiward L. Wilson. 

NATURAL SELECTION: a Romance of Chelsea Village and East 
Hampton Town. In Three Parts. Part I. Illustrated. H. C. 
Bunner. 

A NEW LIGHT on BALZAC, Edward 8. Holden. 

The POET. Charles Edwin Markham. 

The END of the BEGINNING. Illustrated. George A. Hibbard. 

ee ANTIQUITIES. With a Full-Page Illustration. Andrew 

ng. 





FRENCH TRAITS—INTELLIGENCE. W. C. Brownell. 
AT EVENING. Graham R. Tomson. 


JAPANESE ART, ARTISTS, and ARTISANS. With Illustrations 
from Drawings bya Japanese Artist. William Elliot Griffis. 


LIFE DISCROWNED. E. Cavazza. 
A CHAPTER on DRBAMS. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Frederick Warne & Co. 15, Bedford-street, Strand. 





JANUARY, 1888. Price One Shilling, 


THE MONTHLY PACK ET. 
Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
Contents. 


BEECHCROFT at ROCKSTONE. By the Editor. 
ANGELA: a Sketch. By Alice Weber. Chap. 1. 
DAGMAR. By Helen Shipton. 
THOUGHTS on the CONVERSION and APOSTLESHIP of 8. PAUL 
PREPARATION of PRAYER-BOOK LESSONS. Jewish Fasts. 
SHORT ESSAYS. By Blizabeth M. Sewell. 
A GEORGIAN PRINCESS. By the Author of ‘ Véra,’ &c. Part I 
PAPERS on ROME. By Rev. W. Jefferies Hills. 
ENGLISH MIRACLE-PLAYS. By Alfred W. Pollard. 
An OLD-WORLD LEGEND. By Mrs. Keir Moilliet. 
DEBATABLE GROUND. 
Subscription, 12s. per annum, post free. 
London: W. Smith & Innes, 31 and 32, Bedford-street, W.C. 


HE LADIES’ TREASURY, for JANUARY, 
1888, beginning a NEW VOLUME, is now ready, price 7d., and 
contains— 
A COLOURED FASHION PLATE of BALL COSTUMES. 
A por cyte DESIGN fer a PANEL in a or 
PAINTING: “A Branch of Lilac,” printed in Colours. 
Royal Christening. 
trated. Latest Fashions. With Engrav 
The — of Hyderabad. With ings. 
Port vo Designs and Descrip- 


Wentworth Hall. 
The Stately Tulip. 





Marble swe at Jubbulpore. Ilus- 


tion 
How to Cut a Pattern of Bodice. 


Our Journey to Jordan. Illustrated. > 
Emin Pasha and H. W. Stanley.| Notes on Dressmaking and Mil 
With Portraits. linery 


ppc Ey te a 

1 Answers to Correspondents. 
Useful Information Puzzles, with Money Prizes for the 
The Shelling of che Peas. best Solutions. 


London : Bemrose & Sons, 23, Old Bailey; and Derby. 


Oh! the Cats. 
The Year 








THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Now ready, No. 2, January, 1888, price 6d. 
a 


SCOTS’ MAGAZINE. 
Perth : 


London: Houlston & Sons, Paternoster-sq ua 
8. Cowan & Sons; and all Bockeellers. 





Now ready, 


URKE’S (Sir BERNARD) PEERAGE, 
BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, &c., for 1888. Fiftieth Edition. 
Added to this edition are 7 new Peers, 18 Baronets, and 250 Knights of the 
various Orders. [Illustration of the New Order of the Indian Empire 
Coilar, Star, — Badge. Corrected te the latest date. Super-royal 8vo 
1s 


published a’ 
London: Harrison & Sons, 59, Pall Mall, 8.W. 





Now ready, price One Shilling; by post, 1s. 4d. 
HITAKER’S ALMANACK for 1888. The 


Best, the Most Complete, the a and the Most Useful 
Almanack published. Enlarged Editi 672 pages, 2s. 6d. neatly 
bound London: Whitaker & Sous, "12, Warwick-lane. 





ORKS BY SHADWORTH H. HODGSON 





TIME and SPACE: 


cloth, 16s. 

The THEORY of PRACTICE: an Ethical Inquiry. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 24s. 

The PHILOSOPHY of REFLECTION. 
8vo. cloth. 

OUTCAST ESSAYS and VERSE TRANSLATIONS, 
Crown 8vo. half-roan, gilt top, 8s. 6d. 

London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


a Metaphysical Essay. S8vo. 


2 vols, 


Also by the Same, 
ARISTOTELIAN ADDRESSES, 
The RELATION of PHILOSOPHY to SOIENCE, 


PHYSICAL and PSYCHOLOGICAL. 1834. 8vo. 1s. 
PHILOSOPHY and EXPERIENCE. 1885. 8vo. 2s. 
RE-ORGANIZATION of PHILOSOPHY. 1886. 


8vo. ls. 
The UNSEEN WORLD. 1887. 8vo. 1s, 


London and Edinburgh: Williams & Norgate. 
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ECENT COLONIAL PUBLICATIONS, 


The ANCIENT HISTORY of the MAORI: his 
Mythology and Traditi fon of Maori Songs. 
By JOHN WHITE. Vol. I. crown 8v0. "ls. 6d. 

“The New Zealander shall speak for himself. Un- 
acquainted with letters, and living in the Stone Age of 
the world, he shall relate the history of a people isolated for 
ages from the civilized nations of the world, and shall tell 
how his race for ages lived, loved, worshipped, worked, and 
warred.”—Introduction to the Work. 


TRANSACTIONS and PROCEEDINGS of the NEW 
ZEALAND INSTITUTE, 1886. Vol. XIX. (Second of New Series). 
Edited by Sir JAMES HECTUR. 810. zis. 


CONTRIBUTION toward a BIBLIOGRAPHY of 
NEW ZEALAND. Collected and Annotated by JAMES DAVIDSON 
DAVIs. Crown 8ro. 3s, 


The AUSTRALASIAN FEDERAL DIRECTORY 





N°? ES and QUERIES, (SEVENTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—Faust and Mephistopheles at the Old Bailey—Dr. Arbuthnot 
— Hobbledehoy — Francis Quarles — Northern Forms of English 
Words —Senlac— Half Seas Over—Somervy, Lincolnshire — Lady 
Hamilton. 

QUERIES :—Motto Wanted—Caldcleugh —O fa—T. Onwhyp: 
Peter Palette—‘ Le Manuel des Curez ’—C. Morris's ‘ Lyra Urbanica’ 

— Children six foot high ’’—Espinasse—Hon. R. Cecil—Gentlemen 
at Arms—Cousins and Cousinship—“ Sapiens gui assiduus ’—Birks— 
Historical MSS. Commission Reports—Convention of RBrigham— 
Author Wanted—Prime Family—Carnival—Browne—“ Higher than 
Gilroy’s kite ’’—David Ross, 

REPLIES: —Samphire— Regimental Colours—‘Solon and Crasus’— 
Marriage Allegations—Children as Mediators—Admiral Blake—Lay- 
stall—Sonnets on the Sonnet—“ A crow's age ’’—The Yew—‘ Beauti- 
ful Snow’ —R. Carlile—Campanile at Sa'isbury — Calvert, Lord 
Baltimore—Fairies—Al wyne—Arms—Sir J. Trelawny—M. Clifford— 
The ‘ Portico’—“ Munerari’’—Sir J. Child—Confirmation—Erskine 
of Balgownie—Simoetha—A Skeilling—The Author of ‘John Halifax, 

’— Ref in Keble’s ‘Reports’—Short Sight and 








of COMMERCE, TRADES, and FROFESSIONS. 1888-89 (iucludi 

New Zealand and Fiji). Edited by J. W. F. ROGERS. In com Parts. 
I, Alphabetical Directory. =f _ Classified Directory. edger 15 Maps, 
and Articles on the Social a ustra- 
lasia, the Tariffs of the soetineey ps na &c. Imperial Syo. 63s. 


*,* The above will be sent to any part of the world, carriage paid, for the 
prices quoted. 


COLONIAL BOOKSELLERS’ AGENCY, 33, Paternoster-row, London. 
CSBISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW YEAR’S 
GIFTS. 


Uniform, 2s. 6d. each. 


YE MAIDEN and MARRIED LIFE of “‘ MARY 
—* ” afterwards Mistress Milton. Fourth Edition. With 


CHERRY and VIOLET. Fifth Edition. 
CLAUDE the COLPORTEUR. Third Edition, 
A NOBLE PURPOSE NOBLY WON. Third 


Edition. 


PROVOCATION S of MADAME PALISSY. Fourth 
tion. 








MORE’S HOUSEHOLD. Sixth Edition. 
Roper & Drewley, 29, Ludgate-hill. 





Just published, price 1s. 6d.; by post, 1s. 9d. 
HE CALENDAR of the UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE of WALES, ABERYSTWYTH, for SESSION 1887-88, 
Manchester : J. E. Cornish, 33, Piccadilly. 


M428cus WARD’S PUBLICATIONS. 


ORANGES and LEMONS. A Picture-Book of 
Children’s Rhymes and Games, with Illustrations in Colours by ‘Tr. 
Pym. Decorated boards, 4to. 3s. 6d. 


“Nothing can be more delightful.”"—Seturday Review. 





SKIPPING TIME. Illustrated throughout in 
Colours, from Designs by T. Pym, ef Children’s Pastimes, with 
Accompaniments of Old Rhymes. Decorated boards, 4to. 2s. 6d. 

“Our nursery songs and rhymes could not be more charmingly set 
than in these pages.’’—Pali Mali Gazette. 





‘Cleverly designed and admirably coloured. One of the prettiest of 
picture-books for children.””"—Saturday Keview. 
AT HOME AGAIN. Every page gay with Taste- 


ful, Artistic, and Brilliant Designs. By J. G. SOWERBY and 
THOMAS CRANE. Funcy binding, large 4to. 6s. 





WALTER CRANE’S COLOURED PICTURE BOOKS. 
A ROMANCE of the THREE R’s. A Series of 


most Original, Fanciful, and Humorous Designs, depicting a 
Child's first start along the Royal Road to Learning. Penned 
and Pictured by Walter Crane. Characteristic binding, decorated 
in the artist's quaint ong Large 4to. 
‘A Romance of the Three R's’ can also be had in three parts, each 
part in decorated boards, with fanciful binding Large 4to. 2s. 6d. 
1. Little Queen Anne and Her Majesty's Letters (Patent). 
2. Pothooks and Perseverance ; or, The A. B. C. Se: 5 
3. — — Pencilvania; being the Adventures of Dick on a Desert 
and. 


“Should be to all youngsters a joy for ever. One of the best th 
that Mr. Walter Crane has done. 259 Globe. — 





NEW VOLUME OF THE “SPEEDWELL” SERIES. 
SILVER and GOLDEN BELLS. A Daily Text- 


book. By the Author of ‘Bible Forget 

are 12 Full-Page Llustrations in Sepia of ll Chareh and 
Cathedral Towers. The other pages are decorated with Bells ir 
Silver and Gold. Cloth binding, stamped in silver and gold, ls. 








New Edition. New binding. 
SPEEDWELL., A Bible Text-Book for Everybody. 


By the Author of ‘ Bible Forget-me-nots.’ Every page decorated with 
Speedwell Fiowers in colour. Cloth, 1s ; French morocco, 2s.; calf 
inlaid and gilt, 3s. 


CHRISTIAN NAMES and WHAT THEY MEAN. 


A Birthday Book with over 250 familiar Coristian Names, arranged as 
headings, alphabetically, with spaces below for autographs. The 
origin and meaning of every pame and selected poetry suitable to 
each are given. 1l6mo. cloth, 1s.; giltedges,1s.3d. Superior Edition, 
printed in or and biue, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s.; French morocco, 
gilt edges, 4s. 


MY DAILY PORTION. A Text-Book for the 

pocket, gZ a suit=ble portion of Scripture for each 

— in the year. Printed in red and black, limp cloth, 6d. ; limp 
French morocco, with tuck, gilt edges, ls. 





Spectacles— Death of an Acto:-—Parker’s Bible—Old Melody—Female 
Sailors—Lady Magistrate—Hideous Statue—A Jewish Government 
in Malabar—Cornish Tokens—Henry, Lord Ciifford—Capt. Farmer 
and Capt. Pearson—‘‘ The vacant mind ’’—Stillingfleet—Sir J. Smith 
—Thackeray—Authors Wanted. 

NOTES on BOOKS: ff ‘s ‘ Middl County Records '"—Vig- 
fusson’s ‘Icelandic Sagas ’—Brandl's ‘8. T. Coleridge and the Eng- 
lish Romantic School’—Boger’s ‘Myths, Scenes, and Worthies of 
Somerset ’— Dialect Society Publications—Venn’s ‘Admissions to 
Gonville and Caius College.’ 

Notices to Correspondents, &c. 

Price 4d.; by post, 4}d. 
Published by John C. Francis, 22, Took's-court, Cursitor-street, 
Chancery-lane, E C. 








Now ready, 1,157 pages, price 6s. 6d. 
LIVER & BOYD’S EDINBURGH ALMANAC, 
1888. Contains full information on all subjects connected with the 
British Ewpire, and specially of Scotland. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 








Gratis on application, 


A CHAPTER from the BOOK called the 
INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN DON QUIJOTE de la MANCHA, 
which by some mischance has not till now been printed. 

George Redway, York-street, Covent-garden. 











Cloth, 2s. 6d. post free, 


ISEASES of the SPLEEN and their 
tn REMEDIES CLINICALLY ILLUSTRATED. By J. COMPTON 


D 
London: James Epps & Co. 170, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle-street. 


UR NATIONAL SYSTEM of ART EDUCATION. 


| 
A Lecture delivered.by W. H. STOPFORD, Esq . Head Master | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





of the Halifax School of Art, on the 13th inst., before the Halifax Branch 
of the Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Price 6d. pest free. 
May be had of the Secretary, School of Art, Halifax. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 5s. 
OSES and THORNS: Poems, 
By C. W. HECKRTHORN, Author of ‘ Secret Societies,’ &c. 

«* Hence, some may see but roses, 

To some. beside the thorns 

Perhaps the muse —— 

The Devil's tail and horns.’’ 

London: City of London Publishing Company, 

5, Friar-street, Broadway, E.C. 





Published by Subscription. Price Three Guineas, 


N ORDINARY of BRITISH ARMORIALS: 

a Dictionary of Costs of Arms so arranged that the Names of 
Families whose Shields have been placed upon Buildings, Seals. Plate, 
Glass, &c., can be readily ascertained. By the late J. W. PAPWORTH, 
and Edited from p. 696 by the late A. W. MORANT, F.SA. In 1,125 pp 
8vo. double columns, to bind in 1 or 2 vols. —Address Mr. W. Parw ORTH, 
33, Bloomsbury-street, Ww. 





OUR EYES, 


Just published, Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged with Three New 
Chapters and Appendix, and additional Iliustrations, 


OW to USE OUR EYES, and HOW to PRE- 
SERVE THEM, from INFANCY to OLD AGE. 


With Special Information about Spectacles. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S. F.R.M.S., &. 
Price 1s. cloth. 


‘This little book, now in its fourth edition, can do only good into 
whatever hands it finds its way. I only wish I conld get it into the hands 
and heads of every schoolmaster in the kingdom, and 80 stop at its 
source an evi! which is growing at such a portentous rate as to threaten 
to make us in another generation as short-sighted as the sepia . 
ruth, 
Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly. London, W.; and all Booksellers. Sent 
free for ls. 2d. by the Author, John Browning, 63, Strand, London, W.C. 





Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
SUNLIGHT. By H. P. Mater, 
“* Important ""—Antiquary. “* Instructive.’’—Scotsman, 
“ Interesting book. re Salkabury Journal and Reading loan 
“Remarkable doctrine.” — Westminster Review. 
London: Triibner & Co. Ludgate-hill, 


Now ready, Tenth Edition, ae and =_— 170 pp. crown 8¥o, 
price 3s. 6d. post free. 
THE NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH: with 
Thoughts on Theiem, and Suggestions towards a Public Religious 
Service in Harmony with Modern Science and Philosophy. 
London: Triibner & Co, Ludgate-hill. 








DR. SMILES’S NEW WORK. 


LIFE AND LABOUR; 


Or, Characteristics of Men of Industry, 
Culture, and Genius, 


Post 8vo. 6s. [ Now ready, 





WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY, 


Post Svo. 6s. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER. An 


Autobiography. With Portrait and 90 Lllustrations. Post 8yo. 6, 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. Large 


8vo. Edition, illustrated, 21s. Crown 8yo. Edition, illustrated, 7s. 6d, 
Smaller Edition, with Portrait, 2s. 6d. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated by 


9 Steel Portraits, and 312 Engravings on Wood, 5 vols. 7s. 6d. each, 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. Post 8vo, 6s, 
DUTY: with Examples of Courage, Patience, 


and Endurance. Post 8vo. 6s. 


SELF-HELP: with Examples of Conduct and 


Perseverance. Post Svo. 6s. 


CHARACTER: a Book of Noble Character- 


istics. Post 8vo. 6s. 


THRIFT: a Book of Domestic Counsel. Post 


8vo0. 6s. 


| LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. With 


Portrait and Illustrations by George Reid, R.S.A. Post Syo. 6s. 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK. With Portrait 


etched by Rajon, and numerous I!lustrations, mostly by the Author. 
Crown 8yo. 12s. 





JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street, 
THENZUM NOTE PAPER. 


Lays no claim to antiquity, but is what it professes to 
be, a modern paper, made from pure linen. A decided 
improvement on any of its predecessors. 


ATHENZUM NOTE PAPER. 


There is none better— 





in price lent in quality— 
The Note Paper of the future. 


A THENZUM NOTE PAPER. 
It is a pleasure to write on this paper with any kind 
pen. Specially adapted for the Legal, Clerical, 
Medical, and other professions. 
THENZUM NOTE PAPER, 


Every sheet bears the water-mark “ Athenzum.’” 
See that you get it and decline substitutes, 


THENZUM NOTE PAPER, 
For the Nobility, Gentry. Government Officials, &e. 
Clean and hard, beautiful in appearance, delicate to 





handle. 
Should be used by al! Clubs and Hotels. 


THENZUM ENVELOPES 
In all sizes. 
OfallS and Bi Wholesale only of 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Great New-street, London, E.C, 








HENRY 





Marcus Ward & Co. Limited, London, Belfast, and New York. 


To be complete in 2 vols, 


VIII. 


AND 


THE ENGLISH MONASTERIES. 


AN ATTEMPT TO ILLUSTRATE THE HISTORY OF THEIR SUPPRESSION. 
By FRANCIS AIDAN GASQUET, 
Monk of the Order of St. Benedict, sometime Prior of §t, Gregory’s Monastery, Downside, Bath, 


Vol. I. just ready. 
JoHN HopGeEs, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. me 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 
NEW EDITION OF LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO. beg leave to announce that they have made arrangements to publish a New Collected 
Bdition of the WORKS of LORD TENNYSON under the title of The Library Edition. This Edition will be in 
Bight Volumes, Globe 8vo. price Five Shillings each. A Volume will be issued Monthly from January to August, 1888. 


The Volumes of The Library Edition will be published in the following order, and they will be sold separately :— 





EARLY POEMS. Volume I. [January 2. ENOCH ARDEN and IN MEMORIAM. may. 
EARLY POEMS. Volume II. [ February. BALLADS and OTHER POEMS. [June, 
IDYLLS of the KING. [ March, QUEEN MARY and HAROLD. (July. 
The PRINCESS and MAUDE. [ April. BECKET and OTHER PLAYS. [ August. 





ANCIENT FACTS and FICTIONS CONCERNING CHURCHES and 


TITHES. By ROUNDELL, EARL of SELBORNE, Author of ‘A Defence of the Church of England against 
Disestablishment,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The MAKERS of VENICE: Doges, Conquerors, Painters, and Men of 


Letters. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of ‘The Makers of Florence,’ &c. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 


PERSONAL REMEMBRANCES of Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Second 


Baronet, sometime Queen’s Remembrancer. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 

The Saturday Review ee, The memoir records the experiences of a life which has been passed in uninterrupted 
contact with the world......The society of even a few of those whose names occur in almost every page of the book was in 
itself a liberal education.” 

NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By John Richard Green, 


Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. With Maps and Tables. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 127th Thousand. 


NEW NOVELS. 
PAUL PATOFF. By F. Marion Crawford, Author of ‘A Roman Singer, 


‘Mr. Isaacs,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d, 
The Academy says :—‘‘ Did space permit, we should like much to quote many wise passages in this delightful book.” 
The Morning Post says :—‘‘ One of the most thrilling tales the author has yet written. The absorbing interest of the 
story chiefly lies in its scenes of Eastern life......They constitute a series of exciting pictures, as vividly Oriental as those 
of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’” 


HARMONIA. By the Author of ‘Estelle Russell.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


The Academy says :—‘‘ ‘Harmonia’ is a new ‘city’ in one of the United States lying south of ‘ Dixie’s line,’ and the 
story deals with the characters and fortunes of some of the earliest citizens, who constitute a rather miscellaneous crowd...... 
but, indeed, the book is good throughout.” 

The Literary World says:—‘* There is not a little of genuine humour in the story. There is pathos as well...... The 
author evidently takes Dickens as his master, but without losing any of hisown abundant spontaneousness and originality.’ 


The NEW ANTIGONE: a Romance. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


The St. James’s Gazette says :—"' Without doubt ‘The New Antigone’ is a remarkable book...... To sum up, the author’ 
has shown that he is gifted with a poetic imagination, a large feeling for the pathos of life, and a deep insight into the 


complexities of the human heart. 
MRS. PENICOTT’S LODGER; and other Stories. By Lady Sophia 


PALMER. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
ESSAYS chiefly on POETRY. By Aubrey de Vere. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 
Vol. I, CRITICISMS on CERTAIN POETS. Vol. II. ESSAYS, CRITICAL and ETHICAL. 
BY MR. JOHN MORLEY. 


APHORISMS. By John Morley. Being an Address delivered before the 


Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, Nov. 11, 1887. Globe 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


SERMONS. By the Right Rev. James Fraser, D.D., Second Bishop of 


Manchester. In 2 vols. I. UNIVERSITY and other SERMONS. II. PAROCHIAL and other SERMONS. Edited 
by Rev. JOHN W. DIGGLE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


THOUGHTS on REVELATION and LIFE. Being Selections from the 
} ew a ge hye Arranged and Edited by Rev. STEPHEN PHILLIPS, M.A., Reader and Chaplain of 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW STORY-BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


LITTLE MISS PEGGY. By Mrs. Molesworth, Author of ‘Carrots,’ 


* The Cuckoo Clock,’ ‘ Us,’ ‘ Four Winds Farm,’ &c. With Illustrations by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION OF LEWIS CARROLL’S BOOKS, 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES in WONDERLAND. By Lewis Carroll. 


With all the Original Illustrations by Tenniel. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


THROUGH the LOOKING GLASS, and WHAT ALICE FOUND THERE. 
By LEWIS CARROLL. With all the Original Illustrations by Tenniel. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
*,* Also both books in one volume, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


A NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN.—PEOPLE'S EDITION. 


BUMBLEBEE BOGO’S BUDGET. By a Retired Judge. 


trations by Alice Havers. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
The Publishers’ Circular says :—“ One of the brightest and best books of the year.” 


A TREATISE on ALGEBRA. By Charles Smith, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 


of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, Author of ‘ Element Algebra,’ ‘C ions,’ ‘ ta i 
Se Guted Wocuaeney,” be "Ocoee nm A 4 ary Algebra, onic Sections,’ ‘An Elementary Treatise 


A TREATISE on CHEMISTRY. By Sir H. E. Roscoe, F.R.S., and C. 


SCHORLEMMER, F.R.8., Professor of Chemistry in the Owens College, Victoria University, Manchester. With 
| are ng all him = i og ear “~ nag ge I, and IL INURGANIC CHEMISTRY.—Vol. I. The Non- 

ements. 21s.—Vol. II. Metals, Two Parts, 18s. each.—Vol. III, ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. . 
Parts I, II., and LY., 21s, each ; IIL, 188, " sai ih 











With 11 Illus- 








MACMILLAN & CO, London. 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


——— 


Just out, at all Libraries, 


MAJOR LAWRENCE, F.LS. 
A Novel. 


By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, 
Author of ‘ Hurrish.’ 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d, 


“(We part with great regret from Miss Lawless's striking novel ‘ Major 
Lawrence.’ While there is no new plot under the sun, there are infinite 
varieties of treatment. whence it is that Miss Lawless is so admirable in 
her work. Her characters live and breathe and impress us. It is by 
delicate renderings of moods and influences that Miss j Aes so delights 
us, the strength and lightness of her touch. her exquisite finish, and her 
fine restraint. We :hall anxiously look for more of her ios caae 

uardian. 





Map and Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 


EARLY ADVENTURES in PERSIA, 
SUSIANA, and BABYLONIA. 


Including a Residence among the Bakhtiyari and other 
Wild Tribes. 


By Sir HENRY LAYARD, G.C.B. 


“Sir Henry Layard has played many parts in his day, and might, so 
far as age goes, have still continued on the stage. But, whatever 
functions he may have filled as newspaper corresp of 
buried cities, politician and minister, ambassador. and writer of books, 
his heart has always been in the East, and thither he has returned in his 
affections or in his person whenever opportunity offered. Even then, 
from the merely instructive point of view, Sir Henry Layard’s new book 
isa welcome addition to the literature of travel. But it has a recom- 
mendation which in the eves of many stands much higher than the one 
we mention : it abounds with interest. It is, indeed, a charmingly told 
story of genuine adventure. It is the simple unpretentious story of the 
wanderings of his youth in one of the most interesting regions of the 
world.’’—Times. 








Maps and Plans, crown 8vo. 12s, 


TOO LATE 
FOR GORDON AND KHARTOUM. 


The Testimony of an Independent Eye-witness of the 
Heroic Efforts for their Rescue and Relief. 


By A, MACDONALD. 


“We have only been able to indicate a few of the many points of 
interest which Mr. Macdonald has presented in his excellent book. He 
is to be thanked for telling with candour and clearness, as well as with 
great literary skill, the story of our military glory and political dis- 
honour.” —S¢. James's Gazette. 





Map and Frontispiece, crown 8yo. 12s. 


VIRGIL in ENGLISH VERSE. 


Eclogues, and Zneid Books I.-VI. By Lord Justice Sir CHARLES 
BOWEN. 





Post 8vo. 6s. 


LIFE and LABOUR; or, Charac- 


teristics of Men of Culture and Genius. By SAMUEL SMILES. 
LL.D., Author of ‘Self-Help,’ &c. 
‘* Biography is by nature the most universally profitable, universally 
pleasant, of all things; especially biography of distinguished indi- 
viduals.’’—CaRLyLe 





Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WEALTH and WELFARE: an 


Examination of Recent Changes in the Production and Distribution 
of Wealth in the United Kingdom, and of the Effect of our National 
Trade Policy on the General Welfare of the Nation. By HASTINGS 
BERKELEY. 





Medium 8vo. 42s. 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARY 


of CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, SECTS, and DOC- 
TRINES DURING the FIRST EIGHT CENTURIES. Edited by 
HENRY WACE, D.D. Vol. LV. (concluding the Work). 





REVISED and ENLARGED EDITION, crown 8vo. 7s. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ETYMOLOGY: a 


Dictionary of Place Names giving their Derivations. By C. 
BLACKIE. 





POPULAR EDITION, Portrait and Illustrations, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LIFE of Dr. WILLIAM CAREY, 


Shoemaker and Missionary. Professor at Fort William, Calcutta, 
1761-1834. By GEORGE SMITH, LL.D. 





Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SERMONS and ADDRESSES to 


CHILDREN. Inc'uding the Beatitudes—The Faithful Nurse, &c 
By the late Dean STANLEY. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S ENGLISH 


CHURCH HISTORY. Third Period. From the Accession of the 
House of Hanover to the Present Time. 1717-1834. By @. G. 
PERRY, M.A., Canon of Lincoln. 








FIFTH EDITION, with a Portrait, 8ve. 7s. 6d. 


SAKOONTALA; or, the Lost Ring: 


an Indian Drama. Translated into English Prose and Veree from 
the Sanskrit of Kalidasa. By Sir MONIER WILLIAMS. 





Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 


STUDENT'S COMMENTARY on 


the NEW TESTAMENT. Abridged from ‘The Speaker's Com- 
mentary,’ by Rev. J. M. FULLER, M.A. Vol. II. The Epistles and 
Revelation (completing the Work). 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S|HURST & BLACKETT’S/| SMITH, ELDER & CO/’s 
ey aw NEW LIST. NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents for JANUARY, 1888. 
FROM MOOR ISLES. A New Serial Story. By Jessie 
Fothergill. Chaps. 1-3. 
ADVICE to the GIRL of the PERIOD. 
TWO BISHOPS of MANCHESTER. 
MATRIMONY. 
The ROSE LILY. By Mrs. Kemble. 
A VERY OLD KISSING GAME. 
WILLIAM POWELL FRITH, R.A. 
A PERSIAN PICTURE.$ 
SOUVENIRS of an EGOIST. 
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LITERATURE 
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The Infe of William Barnes, Poet and Philo- 
logist. By his Daughter, Lucy Baxter 
(“Leader Scott”). (Macmillan & Co.) 

Tus is a charming and readable record of 

a simple and beautiful life. William Barnes 

was and always will be best known as the 

“ Dorset Poet,” the author of the ‘Hwomely 

Rhymes,’ and other poems in the Dorset 

dialect. But his occupations, interests, and 

sympathies were of the most varied cha- 
racter, and in all he was keen and obser- 
vant. His fidelity to country life preserved 
his freshness and saved him from the “‘ one 
man, one trade” theory which is the out- 
come of city rivalry. He was gardener, 
carpenter, carver, turner, painter, musician, 
schoolmaster, philologist, linguist, anti- 
quary, social economist, literary and poli- 
tical writer, poet, and parish priest. And 
all these features of his character are faith- 
fully and sympathetically portrayed in the 

‘Life’ which has been written by his 

daughter, better known as “ Leader Scott.” 
A few words first on the literary form of 

the book. Like Mr. Thomas Hughes in 
his life of Bishop Fraser and Mr. Leslie 

Stephen in his life of Henry Fawcett, the 

author has taken the trouble to master and 

digest her materials, so that the story is at 
the same time full and well condensed. It 

is admirably told in a small volume of 350 

pages. There is one feature which is new 

and noteworthy. Each of the eighteen 
chapters, tracing some one phase or period 
of the poet’s life, is prefaced by a poem 
of his own, bringing out his own ideal of 
the corresponding period or phase of life 
in general. Each part thus has a leading 
motive, as the musicians would say, which 
recurs through the chapter, and supplies a 
standard aud a test for the actual life. Not 
only is this worked out with great literary 
skill, but it has a powerful effect in en- 
hancing our opinion of the poet. For the 
standard is high; and it is, unfortunately, 
rare praise of a poet to feel that in all the 
relations of his life he does not fall far short 
of his own ideal. Happily, too, the style, 
as befits the subject, is simple; and this is 
frankly acknowledged by the author to be 
the outcome of a dutiful following of her 
father’s own wish, that his life, if written, 
should be written by one of his own chil- 





dren, but that the facts should be plainly 
told, and not glossed over by fine writing. 
He was fortunate in having a child able and 
willing to carry out his wishes, and at the 
same time to honour his memory with some- 
thing not far short of a masterpiece in bio- 
re: a 

Born in 1801, Barnes died in October, 
1886, and down to 1884 was a hale and 
hearty man in full enjoyment of all his 
powers of mind and body. The latter then 
began to fail under acute attacks of rheu- 
matism ; but the former never slackened till 
just before his end. At the time of his 
death we published an account of his life 
from the pen of his neighbour and friend 
Mr. Thomas Hardy (see Athen., October 16th, 
1886), and it is not needful to repeat it in 
full. He was the son of a small farmer, 
who shortly after his birth took a small 
lifehold farm at Bagber, near Sturminster 
Newton, in the vale of Blackmoor, through 
which runs the river Stour. His mother, 
who is said to have been fond of poetry, 
died when he was quite a child, and the 
little teaching which he got was given to 
him at a school for boys and girls in Stur- 
minster, at the hands of a schoolmaster 
named Tommy Mullett. 

We may fitly reproduce here the first verse 
of the poem which stands at the head of the 
first chapter; for the feeling of it was the 
Leitmotif not merely of his youth, but of his 
whole life :— 

No city primness trained my feet 

To strut in childhood through the street, 

But freedom let them loose to tread 

The yellow cowslip’s downcast head, 

Or climb above the twining hop 

And ivy to the elm tree’s top: 

Where southern airs of blue-sky’d day 

Breathed o'er the daisy and the may. 

I knew you young and love you now, 
O shining grass and shady bough! 

It is, perhaps, not without meaning that 
a poem in the common English has this 
place of honour in the book; for it will be 
a surprise to many, and especially to the 
critics, to know that his first poems were 
not written in the dialect. Love and poetry 
blossomed in him at the same time. He fell 
in love at the mature age of nineteen with 
the girl who eight years later was to be his 
wife, and at twenty his first known poem is 
addressed to ‘Julia.’ Many others followed ; 
he wrote both in English and Italian, and 
had earned the sobriquet of the Poet Lau- 
reate of Dorchester long before his first 
essays in the Dorset dialect, which were not 
made till his thirty-third year. It was 
not until he had satisfied himself, as a lin- 
guist and philologist, that his native dialect 
was a singularly pure form of the Saxon 
English that reason and sentiment combined 
to give expression to his poetical ideas in the 
tongue which was his own, and which was 
peculiarly suited to the subject-matter of his 
poems. It seems to be clear, as a matter of 
history, that we are indebted to his philolo- 
gical studies for the charming form of his 
poems ; that he was a Theocritus by convic- 
tion as well as by birth, and that but for 
this his ‘native wood-notes wild” might 
for ever have been stifled in fine writing. 
It is significant that when in his extreme 
old age he had dictated from his death-bed 
one of his last and“most pathetic poems in 
the dialect, he expressed theregretful thought 
that ‘‘if the Court had not been moved to 





London (from Wessex) this would have been 
the Court language of to-day.” 

We have said that the Dorset poems were 
the result of his philological studies; we 
add, without disrespect, that they were the 
best result. Here the biographer and the 
critic must look at his work from a different 
standpoint. The biographer is quite right 
to give a large share of her attention to the 
subject which occupied a greater portion of his 
life than his poetry, and to look at it with 
his eyes. And she has brought not only 
sympathy, but great power, to this part of 
her task ; so much so that the reader is in 
danger of becoming a convert. But the 
critic must be more impartial, and must 
confess that, with all his keenness and un- 
wearying devotion, Barnes’s theories of lan- 
guage were too much governed by imagina- 
tion and bias to be of sound scientific value. 
Between him and the scientific philologist 
there is as much difference as in matters 
of biology there is between Thomas Edward 
and Darwin. In fact, he is something like 
the former in his methods. Just as Thomas 
Edward would stay out all night in the 
woods for the excitement of wrestling with 
a badger, only because it was a badger, s0 
Barnes would pass weeks in wrestling with 
a curiosity of language, only because it was 
@ curiosity, until in some medieval or out- 
landish dialect he discovered, or thought 
he discovered, an analogy or a lineal 
ancestor to his curiosity. All of which is 
healthful excitement, but for a want of 
relativity to the main problems of language. 
We do not for a moment quarrel with 
the biographer; on the contrary, we 
admire altogether her picture of the tho- 
rough-heartedness with which Barnes threw 
himself into this, one of his strongest 
literary passions. It added zest to his 
country life, and gave keenness to his 
observations of country language. But 
we are bound to be more reserved than the 
biographer in accepting the results of his 
somewhat untutored enthusiasms, while we 
recognize their value in the reflex effect 
upon the poems. 

Barnes’s poetical life is divided into two 
main epochs—one from 1820 to 1853, the 
other from 1862 to his death. They were 
the happy periods of his life; between them 
came a time of sorrow and trouble and 
worry, which checked his imagination and 

reoccupied him with other affairs. First 
is lost his wife, who had been the apple of 
his eye. His affection for her can best be 
gauged by these few lines from the ‘ Life’: 

“As years went on his paroxysms of grief 
became less violent ; but to the time of his death 
the word ‘ Giulia’ was written, like a sigh, at the 
end of each day's entry (in an Italian diary). 
Thirty-five years of constant loving remem- 
brance! Is it any wonder that the poems are 
eloquent of the beauty and fulness of married 
love and of reverence for the beautiful bond of 
married life ?” 

It was in memory of her that he afterwards 
wrote the poem ‘Plorata Veris Lacrymis,’ 
which stands at the head of this period, and 
begins :— 

O now my true and dearest bride, 

Since thou hast left my lonely side 

My life has lost its hope aud zest. 

The sun rolls on from east to west, 

But brings no more the evening rest 

Thy loving kindness made so sweet, 

And time is slow that once was fleet 

As day by day was waning. 
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Added to this sorrow were the more vulgar 
troubles that all his literary work brought 
him next to nothing in the way of profit, and 
that his family expenses were increasing, 
while hisschool wasdwindling away—partly, 
no doubt, from the fact that his practice and 
theory were ‘‘ education,” and not cram- 
ming for examinations. He thus got into 
debt and difficulties from which he was only 
extricated by a Civil List pension and the 
modest rectory which Capt. Damer gavehim in 
1862. That he was an inspiring and stimu- 
lating teacher is clear from the enthusiastic 
admiration of his pupils, and it is interesting 
to note that his theory of education was 
what is now called Spencerian, long before 
Mr. Herbert Spencer had written on the 
subject. We, however, can hardly regret 
that his school came to an end, for his life 
as a parish priest among the farmers and 
labourers to whom he was devoted was a 
much more fascinating and fitting frame for 
the picture of the poet than his life as a 
schoolmaster could have been. 

We do not dwell upon the poems (of which 
so much has recently been written) further 
than to recognize that much charm is added 
to the ‘Life’ by the insertion of several 
hitherto unpublished specimens, of which 
the most beautiful is certainly that before 
referred to as dictated by him upon his 
death-bed, and called ‘The Geate a-vallén 
to,’ the last stanza of which seems to be a 
foreboding of the not distant day when he 
would pass through the “ geiite’’ for the 
last time :— 

And oft do come a saddened hour 
When there must goo away 

One well beloved to our heart’s core 
Vor long—perhaps vor aye. 

And oh! it is a touchén thing 
The lovén heart must rue 

To hear behind his last farewell 
The geiite a-vallén to. 

We have said that Barnes was a social 
economist. We deliberately refrain from the 
expression ‘“‘ political” economist, because 
in all discussions about ‘‘ commercial value,” 
or other technical terms, he never could or 
would abstract himself from the feeling 
that these were not to be isolated from 
general conditions of social well-being. In 
his book on ‘ Labour and Gold,’ for instance, 
a discussion on unproductive hands and 
overworked hands is followed by these 
reflections :— 


‘*A day’s toil should be sweetened by the 

foretaste of the evening of freedom that looms 
from behind it; and the week’s labour should 
be like a walk through the nave of a cathedral, 
bright from the light at the end of it. It is to 
the home that we must look for the growth of 
the most lovely social Christian graces: the 
affections of kindred, a reverence for the kindly 
feelings, and a love of home, which in its full 
outgrowth becomes the bulwark of the safety of 
a community and constitution, amor patric, the 
love of one’s fatherland. For what is England 
that she should be dear to me, but that she is 
the land that owns my county? Why should 
I love my county, but that it contains the 
village of my birth? Why should that village 
be hallowed in my mind, but that it holds the 
home of my childhood ?” 
This is not after the heart of the political 
economists, but it is beautiful and true, and 
it is the result of an active and sympathetic 
mind, always in contact with the simple 
practical facts of life. 

To the ‘ Life’ wemust refer the readers who 





would follow the poet into all the aspects 
of his many-sided character, satisfied that 
they will feel that he fully earned the 
right to be called, in the words of one of his 
well-known poems, “ vull a man”:— 

No, I’m a man, I’m vull a man, 

You beat my manhood if you can. 

You ’ll be a man if you can téake 

All stéates that household life do meiike ; 

The love-tossed child a-croodlén loud, 

The buoy a-screamén wild in play, 
The vull-grown youth a-steppén proud, 
The father staid, the house’s stay. 
No: I can boast if others can, 
I’m vull a man, 

For all this, there is one curious defect in 
his life, borne out, we believe, by his poems. 
There is no evidence that he ever saw or 
appreciated or took any interest in the sea. 
Yet for over fifty years he lived within 
seven miles of it, and on high ground in his 
own parish can be seen one of the finest 
panoramas of the English Channel, Port- 
land Roads, Weymouth Bay, the Chesil 
Beach, and the Dorset cliffs. This is all 
the more singular as the fisher-folk along 
the coast are quite as interesting and 
humorous and vigorous specimens of the 
Dorset race, and speak quite as quaint a 
dialect, as the farmers and labourers a few 
miles inland. Nevertheless, for any evidence 
of this in the ‘ Life’ or poems we search in 
vain. Dorset might as well have been in 
Warwickshire. 

The book will probably reach other editions. 
Can this defect be supplied? We do not 
know; but there are one or two other faults 
which surely could be remedied, and we 
draw attention to them in the hope that the 
criticism may be useful. In the first place, 
there is a lamentable bareness of history in 
the first twenty years of the life, which are 
all-important in the development of such a 
singular genius. Materials can hardly be 
lacking. We feel sure that the still living 
old woman of ninety, who went to school 
with him, could in two or three hours’ talk 
give more details of his father and home 
and youth than are given at all here. An 
attempt is rather made to reconstruct the 
facts by suggestions (not going so far as 
statements) that certain scenes in his poetry 
may well be believed to describe his home 
life. But this is fiction, not biography, and 
hardly consistent with the injunction to 
the author to state the plain facts, and not 
gloss them over with fine writing. In the 
second place, ‘‘ Leader Scott” has fallen 
into an error natural to a person of literary 
reputation. She over-estimates the value 
of letters from persons of literary distinc- 
tion apart from what the letters contain. 
There is really nothing worth printing in 
most of the letters to the poet by the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton, Mr. Charles Tennant, and 
others. The two letters from the domestic 
servant and blacksmith, natives of Dorset, 
on pp. 212-213, are worth all the others 
put together. A few more of these would 
be acceptable substitutes for many which 
may have been flattering, but are simply 
not interesting. On the other hand, the 
letters from Barnes collected in the appen- 
dix are admirable. Thirdly, there are in- 


accuracies in local facts which may be 
accounted for by the writing of the book 
abroad, but which should be remedied. 
They are seldom so marked as in the follow- 
ing passage, which contains really too many. 


Writing of the New County Museum, Mrs 
Baxter says :— 

‘The Old Ship Inn was purchased and pulleq 
down and a new Tudor building erected in jt, 
place...... Mr. Henry Moule undertaking the 
honorary office of curator. A portrait of the 
Dorset poet, painted and presented by Mrs. Stiles, 
adorns the vestibule,” &c. 

In fact, the site of the building was the 
George, not the Ship, and it was not pur. 
chased, but presented by Mr. R. Williams, 
Mr. Moule is not ‘‘ honorary” curator. Tho 
portrait was painted by Mrs. Style, not 
“Stiles,” and presented not by her, but by 
a brother. Inaccuracies of this sort are 
trifling, yet they detract from the value 
of an otherwise charming book, which can. 
not be too widely read, and which should 
be possessed by every one who has a copy of 
the poems. 








Austral Africa: Losing It or Ruling It. 
Being Incidents and Experiences in Bechuana- 
land, Cape Colony, and England. By 
John Mackenzie. 2 vols. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 

Twenty-five Years in a Waggon in the Gold 
Regions of Africa. By Andrew A. Ander- 
son. 2vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Luck at the Diamond Fields. By Dalrymple 
J. Belgrave, Barrister at Law. (Ward & 
Downey.) 

South African Sketches. By A. B. Ellis, 
Major 1st West India Regiment. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 

The Wreck of the Grosvenor, and other South 
African Poems. (Cape Colony, Lovedale 
Institution Press.) 

Lovedale, Past and Present. Edited by James 
Stewart. (Cape Colony, Lovedale Mission 
Press.) 


Mr. Macxkenziz has written a work of a 
most comprehensive character, which in- 
dolent readers can hardly be expected 
to appreciate. He sketches the history 
of Bechuanaland, and describes the Bechu- 
anas and their tribal relations with great 
fulness of personal knowledge. He ex- 
plains the part which the Transvaal 
authorities and people have played in stir- 
ring up strife on their south-western borders. 
He gives a minute account of his own ad- 
ministration as Deputy Commissioner, and 
throws a melancholy light on the successful 
efforts which were made to compel his re- 
signation. He describes the various phases 
through which public opinion in this country 
has passed in its efforts to deal adequately 
with South African questions. He tells the 
story of Sir Charles Warren’s expedition, 
and lays bare the sinister intrigues and mis- 
representations which threatened to frustrate 
Sir Charles’s efforts to establish law and order 
in a country which freebooters had reduced 
to a state of anarchy. Lastly, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie sets forth the agricultural and com- 
mercial capabilities of Bechuanaland, and 
developes a new imperial policy for South 
Africa. 

When the author received his appoint- 
ment as Deputy Commissioner a considerable 
portion of Bechuanaland was in the hands of 
the filibusters, who organized two republics 
called ‘‘Goshen” and ‘‘Stellaland,”’ and were 
openly supported by the Transvaal Boers. 
Mr. Mackenzie failed to effect a satisfactory 





settlement because he did not obtain the 
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necessary co-operation of his official supe- 
riors; and, indeed—as his narrative shows 
—he was superseded in the vain hope that 
his withdrawal from the scene would con- 
ciliate the party of disorder. The public at 
home, however, refused to be a party to an 
jgnominious surrender to a lawless faction, 
and this prepared the way for the despatch 
of Sir Charles Warren’s well-equipped ex- 
pedition. The dominant party at the Cape 
were willing enough that an expedition 
should be sent to Bechuanaland if only they 
were permitted to control the policy. This 
they believed they could do if Sir Charles 
Warren were placed under the instructions 
of Sir Hercules Robinson, who, being High 
Commissioner as well as Governor, could not 
escape from the influence of his responsible 
advisers, even in matters upon which it was 
desirable that he should exercise an inde- 

ndent judgment. The instructions of Sir 

harles Warren, however, invested him with 
both civil and military functions, and gave 
him large, though ill-defined powers. His 
own views were well known. In a memo- 
randum which the Imperial Government 
approved he declared that his object was 
“to remove, expel, or capture the fili- 
busters”’; and it was because he was be- 
lieved to be firm in his determination to 
uphold the authority of the law, and to 
make no dishonourable terms with the free- 
booters, that his appointment gave satisfac- 
tion both in England and in South Africa. 
When he arrived in Bechuanaland he saw 
that the natives were pinched for want of 
room; and when, therefore, he determined 
that no titles to land should be given to 
white claimants without previous inquiry, 
he had humanity as well as justice on his 
side. This, however, did not meet the ap- 
—- of those politicians who desired that 
e should accept the land register of the 
Stellaland Republic as practically binding, 
and various intrigues were got up against the 
Special Commissioner. It seems inexplicable 
that difficulties should have been placed in 
his way in bringing the murderers of James 
Honey and of Bethell tojustice; that, against 
his strong view to the contrary, an absurd 
distinction should have been set up between 
the filibusters of Goshen and Stellaland, 
although they were both steeped in lawless- 
ness; and that in high quarters every effort 
should have been made to postpone the 
settlement of the land question until he 
could be got out of the way. At one time 


| there was no little danger that the people 


whom we had organized a costly expedition 
to protect would sustain as great losses as if 
they had been left to the marauders. A 
committee of experienced officers, who were 
appointed by Sir C. Warren, reported that 
Mankoroane’s tribe had been deprived of 
their best lands, and that their condition 
was one of “ extreme and increasing desti- 
tution.” 


Sir C. Warren by his soldierlike qualities ! 
sees the confidence of the Dutch, even in 
ti 


ellaland; yet it was reported to Lord 
Derby that the Special Commissioner was 
acting against the wishes and feelings of the 
Dutch population. It is only fair to state 
that, although Lord Derby was perplexed by 
the dual authority he had himself created, 
he emphatically dissented from this view. 
The High Commissioner sought to retain 
Sir C. Warren in Bechuanaland merely in 
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the capacity of a general; but as the purely 
military part of his work was soon per- 
formed, it is manifest that if he had been 
divested of the civil authority with which he 
was entrusted, he would have had nothing 
to do. The truth is that his presence in 
Bechuanaland at the head of an army 
capable of enforcing the law was suffi- 
cient to overawe the filibusters, and to 
compel the Transvaal to perform the duties 
of a neutral state. The Cape Government, 
Mr. Mackenzie declares, was willing to 
undertake the government of Bechuanaland 
on condition that Sir C. Warren’s policy 
was reversed, and that the Imperial Govern- 
ment paid the colony the sum of 50,000/. a 
year for administering the affairs of the 
territory. In other words, England was 
‘‘to be responsible for other men’s decisions, 
and to pay the money which other men 
spent.” 

Perhaps the most interesting part of Mr. 
Mackenzie’s work is that which deals with 
Sir C. Warren’s journey to Shoosong. 
Much controversy has gathered round 
Northern Bechuanaland, and Mr. Mac- 
kenzie therefore endeavours to show that 
Sir C. Warren, in accepting grants of land 
from the native chiefs, was promoting both 
native and national interests. At Kanye 
the party had a glimpse of what one man 
could do in the wilderness; for here Mr. 
Good, of the London Missionary Society, 
had sunk a well, irrigated a piece of land, 
and surrounded himself with flowers, foliage, 
and fruit. Here, too, they came in contact 
with the traffic in strong drink which is 
inflicting so much injury on the weaker 
races. Sir OC. Warren expostulated with 
the chiefs on the laxity of their conduct, 
and informed them that “‘ he would give the 
traders up to a certain date to remove their 
drink, and that after that date he would 
confiscate all that remained in the country.” 
On arriving at Molepolole, the chief town 
of the Bakwena, he found that Sechele re- 
quired to be satisfied that the protectorate 
would really benefit his people. Once re- 
assured on this point, the chief expressed 
his willingness, if his position as head of 
his tribe was recognized, to hand over to 
Her Majesty’s Government the whole of the 
unoccupied portion of his country. Khame, 
whose authority extends to the Zambesi, 
made a similar cession. He, however, 
stipulated that only Englishmen should be 
allowed to settle in his country, thus show- 
ing his fear that if the Dutch came among 
his people, their belief in the inferiority 
of the coloured races would be a cause 
of perpetual strife. At the same time 
it is not easy to see how Her Majesty’s 
Government could either accept or enforce 
such a stipulation; and Mr. Mackenzie does 
not make the point at all clear. He com- 
pares, not without reason, what Sir C. 
Warren did in the case of Khame with 
William Penn’s dealings with the Pennsyl- 
vanian Indians: ‘‘ Its importance consists 
not merely in the vast extent and value of 
the territory thus offered to England, but 
chiefly as showing for future guidance the 
true way of overcoming the native difficulty 
in South Africa.” 

Mr. Mackenzie discusses the question 
whether North Bechuanaland is suitable 
for European settlement. There is no reason 
to doubt that the climate is perfect, and that 





there is also much good land. He remarks 
somewhat sarcastically that he does not 
think that any class of men endure such 
hardships in Bechuanaland, or, indeed, in 
any part of South Africa, as the cottar 
fisherman or the hill -country farmer in 
Scotland. Lung disease occasionally pre- 
vails, but the country is eminently fitted 
for stock-farming. At the present moment 
the cultivators of the soil are mainly de- 
pendent upon “the smout,” or travelling 
trader, for supplies, and, at the same time, 
for getting rid of their surplus produce. 
The “ smout” purchases farm produce, and 
exchanges it for clothing, groceries, and 
hardware. Concerning the commercial value 
of Matabeleland, upon which the Boers have 
often cast covetous eyes, Mr. Mackenzie 
says :— 

‘¢ With reference to European trade in Mata- 
beleland, Manchester looms are now underselling 
native manufactures ; for while some years ago 
it was not uncommon to see natives with 
Mashona cotton blankets, made by native hands 
from Mashona cotton on the rude native loom, 
now the traveller finds it difficult to obtain a 
specimen of these blankets, and still more diffi- 
cult is it to meet with one of those blue shoulder- 
cloths, also of native material and workmanship, 
which were so much worn by the chiefs’ wives 
in Matabeleland long ago. You can still pur- 
chase Mashona rice, however, which is grown in 
large quantities in the rich low-lying tracts of 
Mashonaland. I have seen in Matabeleland 
some six kinds of millet, which grows luxu- 
riantly, as also maize, and the native sugar- 
cane, while wheat grows well at Hope Fountain 
in winter. Inshort, we have here, in apparently 
larger extent, the same rich belt which forms 
the plantation-grounds of Natal nearer to the 
coast than the higher wheat-growing district. 
Thus in Mashonaland the mining community 
will have plenty of food within the country, 
while the agricultural community — whatever 
they may be able to export and send to the 
market of the world—will always find a demand 
for their produce in supplying the wants of a 
large mining population. The Mashona have 
for ages smelted their own iron ore with char- 
coal, and their knives, razors, axes, adzes, as- 
segais of all sorts, and battle-axes are really 
well made. These implements still hold the 
field. Whether Birmingham and Sheffield will 
accomplish what Manchester has already achieved 
in superseding local manufactures remains to be 
seen. 


Mr. Mackenzie challenges various asser- 
tions relative to South Africa which Mr. 
Froude has made in ‘Oceana.’ One of 
these is to the effect that when the English, 
in the early part of the present century, sent 
a force to the Cape to prevent it from falling 
into the hands of the French, the colonists 
thought that the occupation would be only 
temporary, and that the country would be 
given back to them. Mr. Mackenzie denies 
this, and asserts that the colonists showed no 
hostility to England even when the Dutch 
sent out a fleet of nine vessels to retake the 
colony. He declares, too, that there is no truth 
whatever in Mr. Froude’s allegation that 
when the Congress of Vienna made over the 
Cape to this country ‘‘the hotter spirits ” 
opposed the establishment of British sove- 
reignty, and ‘‘ were shot and hanged in the 
usual fashion.” He states that the Dutch- 
speaking races at the Cape have never made 
any complaint against the English except 
in connexion with the abolition of slavery 
and the admission of the coloured races to 
the enjoyment of equal civil rights. He 
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contradicts Mr. Froude’s assertion that the 
Hottentots have come to a bad end under 
our rule, and affirms that, owing to our 
presence in South Africa, ‘‘the races which 
had been decreasing when we got the Cape, 
ceased to decrease.” ‘This is true, he says, 
even of the Bushmen. 

The chief contention of Mr. Mackenzie’s 
work is that it is the duty of the Imperial 
Government to control native policy in 
South Africa through the medium of a High 
Commissioner specially appointed for the 
purpose; and he advances many telling 
facts and arguments in support of his pro- 
position. He considers that the great mis- 
take of the Colonial Office hitherto has been 
its failure to recognize the principle of 
growth in South Africa. There are exten- 
sive regions which, by their auriferous or 
agricultural wealth, offer every attraction to 
adventurous and enterprising men. Mr. 
Mackenzie thinks that it is the duty of Eng- 
lish statesmen to give weight to this fact, 
and not to leave ‘‘the brute man, the 
frontier man,” to take the land of the 
natives by force. He wishes to see Eng- 
land as the paramount power regulate the 
intercourse of the two races, and provide 
outlets for settlement without violating the 
rights of the aboriginal owners of the soil. 
Mr. Mackenzie states his views with great 
clearness, and possesses astatesmanlike grasp 
of the subject. The work contains portraits 
of the author and of Sir C. Warren, as well 
as two maps and numerous illustrations; and 
it is also provided with an excellent index. 

Mr. Anderson has succeeded in filling up 
many gaps in the physical geography of 
the less-known parts of South Africa. His 
book would, as a literary production, have 
been greatly improved by careful revision. 
Byron’s lines on solitude are peculiarly 
applicable to the African wilderness, but 
Mr. Anderson quotes them twice over; and 
his faults of style in many places cannot 
fail to provoke a smile. These blemishes, 
however, do not really detract from the 
praise due to the author, who, while jour- 
neying from kraal to kraal in a trader’s 
waggon, kept his eyes and ears constantly 
open, and was thus enabled to collect and 
tabulate a large mass of valuable infor- 
mation. He corroborates Mr. Mackenzie’s 
testimony as to the commercial and industrial 
capabilitiesof Bechuanaland. ‘‘Thenatives,” 
he says, “are very industrious, and quite 
alive to the importance of trade”; and he 
characterizes the chief Khame as “ a gentle- 
man in every sense of the term.” Bechuana- 
land, however, is only one of many coun- 
tries in which he has travelled during the 
last twenty-five years. His description of 
the Kalahari desert will surprise many per- 
sons who have hitherto supposed that the 
character of that region was accurately 
expressed by its name. It is true that sand 
dunes and granite hills cover a large area, 
but there is much fertile land, game is 
abundant, and copper, lead, iron, and coal 
crop up in the mountainous districts. Mr. 
Anderson’s sympathies are warmly enlisted 
on behalf of the Bushmen. There are 
several varieties of these degraded children 
of nature. All are stunted in growth, but 


in other respects the widest differences 
exist among them, both moral and physical. 
Some are tractable, industrious, and even 
comely ; 


while others are untamable 





savages, and perhaps more repulsive in 
appearance than any other types of the 
human family. Mr. Anderson tells harrow- 
ing stories of the cruelty with which they 
are treated by the Kaffirs. At his re- 
quest a Bushman captain collected fourteen 
members of his tribe who had had a hand, 
a finger, or a toe burnt off by their per- 
secutors. It is lamentable that so little 
has been done to soften the lot of a people 
who are probably the descendants of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of South Africa. 

Mr. Anderson gives an interesting and 
detailed account of Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland. The existence of gold in 
that territory in large and paying quanti- 
ties seems to be assured beyond all reason- 
able doubt; and as the Mashonas are very 
clever workmen, and far above the savage 
state, they are likely to become important 
factors in the future development of this 
part of the continent. Naturalists will find 
much in Mr. Anderson’s volumes to interest 
them, and many of his hunting stories are 
most entertaining. 

Mr. Dalrymple J. Belgrave’s tales are 
the outcome of a residence at the Diamond 
Fields, and, in fact, they are the first serious 
attempt which has yet been made through 
the medium of fiction to portray the cha- 
racter and habits of the adventurers who 
haunt the diamondiferous regions of South 
Africa. His pictures of the unscrupulous 
greed and cunning tricks of the I.D.B. 
(Illicit Diamond Buyers) are, however, 
redeemed by many incidents that illustrate 
the brighter side of human nature at Kim- 
berley and on the Vaal river. The tender 
passion imparts a touch of romance to some 
of his stories; and there are also not 
wanting in them admirable examples of 
courage and self-sacrifice. The acts of 
villainy to which rascaldom in Griqualand 
West is most prone are the traffic in 
stolen and spurious diamonds, and the 
nefarious practice known as “salting.” Mr. 
Belgrave’s experiences as a practitioner in 
the High Court at Kimberley have no doubt 
provided him with materials for some of his 
tales. 

In ‘South African Sketches’ Major 
A. B. Ellis also gives some lively descrip- 
tions of digger life. He blends his narra- 
tives of personal adventure with various 
local legends, and even brings upon the 
scene the ghosts of old Portuguese slave- 
traders. ‘The Tragedy of Sea Cow Farm’ 
is a grim story well told. It shows the 
effects of solitude upon a jealous tempera- 
ment in developing a murderous spirit, and, 
at the same time, in putting a moody, 
revengeful man upon the wrong track. 

‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor, and other 
South African Poems,’ is not a reprint of 
Mr. Clark Russell’s romance, but an anony- 
mous volume which contains much evidence 
of poetic feeling. The reader will, we think, 
prefer the poems that have a local colouring. 
‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor’ would be more 
pathetic if the language were less stilted. 
‘The Bushman’s Cave’ is full of sympathy 
with an all but vanished race. ‘The Wizard’ 
vividly describes ‘‘ the smelling out ’’ process 
by which a wretched Kaffir, whose wealth 
may have made him an object of envy, falls 
a victim to the most cruel superstition. ‘The 
Cattle Thief,’ a native who robs the frontier 
settler in order to obtain booty to purchase 





a wife, exhibits another phase of the prini- 
tive life of the Kaffir tribes. The writer pays 
a well-deserved tribute in verse to Thomas 
Pringle, the most genuine poet who has yet 
drawn inspiration from South Africa. 

In ‘Lovedale, Past and Present,’ Dr 
Stewart has described the results of the work 
of one of the greatest native institutions jn 
the world. No fewer than two thousand 
students have passed through it, and it is g 
noteworthy fact that the native payments 
during the last seventeen years havo ayer. 
aged a thousand pounds per annum. Some 
account is given of each of the students, 
male and female; and the facts detailed arg 
in many instances exceptionally interesting, 
The roll includes William Koyi, now one of 
the most valued members of the Livingstonia 
mission at Lake Nyassa ; Tiyo Soga, the first 
Kaffir who became an ordained minister; 
John Knox Bokwe, a composer of Kafir 
hymn tunes, one of which, it is said, no 
native congregation can sing without shed- 
ding tears; and John Tengo Jabavu, who, 
after passing the matriculation examination 
of the Cape University in 1883, became 
editor of Native Opinion, a well-known journal 
printed in the English and Kaffir languages 
at King William’s Town. Dr. Stewart's 
facts will be useful to those who believe in 
the latent capacity of the native races of 
South Africa. 








The Works of John Dryden. Illustrated with 
Notes by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Re- 
vised and corrected by George Saintsbury. 
Vols. IX.—XIII. (Edinburgh, Paterson.) 


AttuovcH the ninth and tenth volumes of 
this noble edition of Dryden are marked on 
the cover as dramatic works, it may be as 
well to say that this is a misprint, and that 
the five volumes before us consist entirely 
of poems and translations and of the essays 
on his art, which show that in prose as well 
as verse Dryden was a consummate master 
of English. 

It is a relief to turn from the plays to the 
poems upon which his fame permanently 
rests. s a dramatist he laboured with 
half a will, especially when attempting 
comedy; and the knowledge that his genius 
did not freely prompt him to the work led 
him to win the public ear by a grossness 
of which he professed afterwards to be 
ashamed. Sir Walter Scott observes that 
in this respect there are worse sinners than 
Dryden; and this is true. Yet he must 
be placed at the head of such offenders, 
because his literary position makes him a 
more conspicuous figure. The pity of it 
is great, for Dryden, apart from his 
amazing force as a satirist and didactic 
poet, has a nature so expansive, an in- 
tellect so rich and varied, that he leaves 
the stamp of greatness on everything he 
touches. It is this stamp which distin- 
guishes him from his poetical rival. What- 
ever fine qualities we may assign to Pope, 
greatness is not one of them. Exquisite 
though his genius is—and possibly many 
readers gain more enjoyment from it than 
from the bolder and less delicate workman- 


ship of Dryden—his warmest admirers will | 
not credit him with a robust and capacious | 
mind. We think of Dryden as of a man - 


capable of holding his own in any position, 
and of Pope, owing doubtless in large 
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measure to physical causes, as of a writer 
whose sole vocation was verse-making. 

In one respect, indeed, Pope—thanks, per- 
haps, to circumstances—showed more dignity 
of character than Dryden, who scattered his 
flattery broadcast, and exerted his brilliant 
talents in praising men who but for what 
he has said of them would be now forgotten. 
Charles, Earl of Dorset, was not one of these. 
He was a brilliant wit, a clever, but licen- 
tious satirist, and a song-writer of some 
repute among the Restoration poets. One 
song of more than common merit has not yet 
lost its flavour ; but Dorset chiefly deserves 
reputation as the friend and patron of poets, 
and especially of Dryden. His generosity 
claimed some return, but he was not a man 
to be pleased with praise too extravagant to 
be credited. A critic so sound as Dryden 
could not have meant what he said when he 
told his patron that he was the best poet of 
the age in England, and that he (Dryden) 
never attempted anything in satire without 
studying Dorset’s writings as the most per- 
fect model. Everybody knows that the praise 
of poets in the age of patrons had a pur- 
pose apart from truth, and Dryden from 
early manhood to old age indulged in it to 
a degree unprecedented, perhaps, even in 
those days. Truly does Mr. Saintsbury say 
that he was ‘‘ one of the most accomplished 
flatterers that ever lived.” Pope was not 
tempted in this way. He had raised him- 
self to independence before he was forty, 
and his praise when he does dispense it, 
often in a happy word or two, is worth a 
king’s ransom. 

There is not a little in these volumes a 
reader would willingly dispense with, but 
they hold the cream of Dryden’s genius— 
his raciest prose, and the poems that have 
placed him at the head of our satirical and 
didactic poets. Here, too, the reader may 
study Dryden’s peculiar and felicitous art 
as a translator, remembering always, to 
quote the editor’s words, ‘that the poet 
again and again disclaims an attempt at 
what is now called fidelity; that he aims, 
though with varying range of licence, at a 
paraphrase rather than at a translation; and 
that, on the whole, he may be said to pro- 
vide a poem in his own style, but on the 
author’s theme and with the author’s details, 
rather than a poem in the author’s style, 
but in a different language.” And Mr. 
Saintsbury adds truly that these translations 
abound with examples of Dryden’s most 
vigorous work. For a proof of this it may 
be well for the reader to turn to the famous 
paraphrase of the twenty-ninth ode of 
the first book of Horace, which Fox said 
was better than the original; but Fox, 
though he called poetry ‘‘the one thing 
after all,” said not a few mad things 
about poets. The spirited and harmonious 
versification of ‘The Flower and the Leaf’ 
and of ‘Palamon and Arcite’ also shows 
Dryden at his best. 

The ninth volume opens with a ‘‘ Preface 
to Poems,” in which Mr. Saintsbury expresses 
his opinion of Scott as an editor of Dryden. 
“As far,” he writes, ‘‘as annotation goes 
on matter of fact......Scott has been lavish 
in forestalling the requirements even of the 
To my own (possibly 
unfashionable) judgment the abundance of 
illustrative extracts from perfectly worthless 
contemporaries, and the elaborate detail 





given to things and personages like the 
Fire, the Popish Plot, and the chief actors 
in them, which should be within the know- 
ledge of any probable reader, are somewhat 
excessive.”” No doubt Scott is diffuse in his 
illustrations of the text to an extraordinary 
degree. In the notes on ‘Absalom and 
Achitophel,’ ‘The Medal,’ and ‘The Hind 
and the Panther’ he gives such a variety of 
annotation that the reader who is dutiful 
enough to follow him is apt to forget the 
poet in the editor. But Scott writes as if 
for readers unacquainted with the history of 
the period, to whom his copious details will 
be welcome, and, however much our judg- 
ment may tell us that one of an editor’s first 
duties is conciseness, it is difficult to quarrel 
with a writer who, if he sometimes rambles 
unnecessarily, has a charm which carries 
the reader with him. Even personal allu- 
sions, though objectionable from the critic’s 
point of view, are pardoned when they come 
from Sir Walter ; and one feels pleasure in 
learning from a note on King David’s charge 
upon his death-bed, that the most ingenious 
discourses Scott ever heard from the pulpit 
were delivered on this subject in the Grey- 
friars Church by Dr. John Erskine; or that 
in the novelist’s childhood Mdlle. de Scudéri’s 
interminable romances were still read in 
some old-fashioned Scottish families. And 
it is noteworthy as a sign of the time in 
which he wrote (1808) that a man so free 
from prudery as Scott should declare the 
modern theatres of the metropolis to be so 
ill regulated ‘‘as nearly to exclude modest 
females from all the house except the private 
boxes.” It may be well to say here that 
Mr. Saintsbury does ample justice to Scott’s 
historical notes, which he characterizes as in 
general thoroughly trustworthy. His own 
comments and corrections are remarkable 
for point and brevity. Mr. Saintsbury ap- 
parently set out with the resolution to add 
as little as possible to the somewhat over- 
burdened pages, and after examining a large 
number of his notes we are justified in say- 
ing that we have not met with a single irre- 
levant line. Sometimes he corrects Scott, 
sometimes gives a statement which was un- 
known to him; but so concisely and unos- 
tentatiously is this done that the reader who 
is not also a student may fail to recognize 
the extent of Mr. Saintsbury’s knowledge 
and the weight due to his judgment. 








The Life of Benvenuto Cellini. Newly Trans- 
lated into English by John Addington 
Symonds. 2 vols. (Nimmo.) 


THE autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini has 
been so long accepted as a classic that we 
have reason to wonder that it has met with 
so few translators into English. Really it 
has only once been translated, by Thomas 
Nugent in 1771; for Roscoe’s translation 
was only a new edition of Nugent, and the 
changes made were not for the better. 
Nugent’s style is vigorous, and his work is 
solid; but an extract from his preface may 
perhaps indicate his attitude towards his 
author. Nugent gravely writes :— 

**It would give me some concern were I to 
incur any censure for having published the 
translation of a work, in which many actions 
are related of the author himself or of his con- 
temporaries, which seem to represent mankind 
in general in a very unfavourable light......1 





flatter myself that the perusal of this work will 
be in some measure inducive to the improve- 
ment of youth, by contributing to regulate their 
conduct and manners; it will incite them to 
give the preference to a mild and gentle be- 
haviour as best calculated to engage and con- 
ciliate the affections of mankind.” 


We have travelled a long way since such a 
lame excuse was needed for reading Cellini’s 
‘Life,’ and the apology sufficiently shows 
the defects of the translation. 

It is needless to compare Mr. Symonds’s 
work with that of Nugent-Roscoe. The 
difference is sufficiently seen by comparing 
the utterance just quoted with Mr. Symonds’s 
statement that the translator of an autobio- 
graphy “ will have done little short of bring- 
ing himself for a while into the personality 
of another.”” Mr. Symonds has had this aim 
before him, and has succeeded admirably. 
He has reproduced the vigorous and idio- 
matic, yet careless and spontaneous style of 
his original. As a piece of workmanship 
Mr. Symonds’s translation deserves to rank 
amongst the best translations in the English 
language. Indeed, it may be doubted if 
anything that Mr. Symonds has yet done 
merits such unqualified praise. He has 
reproduced a style whose very simplicity 
constitutes its difficulty, because while it is 
vivid and forcible it is not precise. He 
preserves the ease, the flow, and the indi- 
viduality of Cellini’s narrative, while he has 
scrupulously attended to accuracy and truth- 
fulness. His task seems so easy that it 
takes a little reflection to perceive its real 
difficulty. 

Moreover, Mr.Symonds has been rewarded 
for the pains which he has taken with what 
has evidently been a labour of love. His 
carefulness as a translator has reacted 
upon his own style, and the introduc- 
tion to the ‘Life’ is a better sample of 
English prose than Mr. Symonds has yet 
written. He has learnt to curb his too 
liberal hand, and write with a reserve which 
rarely characterizes his work. Sometimes, 
it is true, he slips back to his former self, 
and calls Cellini a “‘ potent human actuality ”’; 
but this is rare. The general tone -of his 
criticism of Cellini is dignified, strong, and 
true. 

How much Mr. Symonds has learnt may 
be seen by contrasting his introductory essay 
to this volume with his chapter on Cellini 
in the third volume of ‘The Renaissance 
in Italy.’ There he deals with Cellini 
superficially, regarding him as an Italian 
of the Renaissance—an abnormal, we are 
inclined to say an impossible, creature ; here 
he deals with him as a man, and recognizes 
the large elements of his manhood in which 
his real value consists. In fact, Mr. Symonds 
seems to give us an account of his own pro- 
gress when he says that Cellini’s ‘ Memoirs’ 
is the first book which a student of the 
Italian Renaissance should handle in order 
to obtain a right direction for his more 
minute researches, and that it is also the 
last book to which he should return at the 
close of his exploratory voyages. Mr. 
Symonds began by regarding Cellini as a 
phenomenon, and comes back to find him 
a man. The Italians of the sixteenth cen- 
tury were not exceptional beings. It is 
doubtful if Cellini’s autobiography shows 
a greater belief in himself than do the Acts 
of Parliament which record how Henry VIII. 
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preserved his self-respect amid his matri- 
monial perplexities ; nor wasthe Providence 
which presided over Cellini’s homicides a 
much more remarkable production of the 
human mind than that which guided the 
English king. The supposition that favoured 
individuals are outside the ordinary laws 
of society is far from being extraordinary. 
All that Cellini does is to give the pic- 
ture of a life that was lived in the most 
profound belief of the possession of this 
immunity. Many lives are so lived at all 
periods, though few have the frankness to 
confess it. In Cellini’s age and country it 
was not necessary to be a king or a noble 
to claim this privilege; it was granted to a 
man of genius. Now men of genius have a 
fatal tendency to talk about themselves, and 
conditions of life and characterare recognized 
when they are talked about. It is a ques- 
tion which deserves more consideration than 
it has received, whether or no things are 
prevalent in proportion to the amount of 
talk there is about them. Cellini, after all, 
was an infinitely better man than Gil Blas 
or Barry Lyndon; yet no one feels much 
shocked at conceiving a state of society in 
which such men are possible. We even re- 
cognize them as types of a character which 
is always prevalent. 

Indeed, the chief feature of Cellini is his 
entire frankness in acting as well as in writ- 
ing. He took the world as it was, and did 
not trouble himself with much reflection 
about it. He followed his own bent; he 
was absolutely satisfied with himself; he 
found that, on the whole, success crowned 
his efforts; and he was quite convinced that 
he could do anything which he chose. He 
had all the qualities of a conceited young 
man when he first begins his career in life ; 
but the extraordinary thing is that experi- 
ence did not diminish them. What Dr. 
Thompson called the “infallibility of the 
junior fellow ” of his college remained with 
Cellini to the end of his life; and Cellini’s 
infallibility was not so much in things specu- 
lative as in things practical. He felt no doubt 
about the soundness of his general attitude 
towards life, and of the moderation and reason- 
ableness of his demands. He only asked to 
be allowed to do the work which he knew 
that he could do better than any one else. 
He only asked that people should get out of 
his way and leave him alone. If they crossed 
his path with their contradictions, their 
intrigues, their rivalries, and such like petti- 
nesses, he was obliged to sweep them away 
like so many noxious reptiles. He had 
enough to do in the difficulties of his craft, 
and in the practical trouble of dealing with 
patrons who needed humouring and manage- 
ment. If people would put themselves in 
his way so that he was obliged to draw his 
dagger, it was entirely their own fault. 
Really he was the best-natured fellow in the 
world, and it was bad luck and man’s per- 
versity which had won for him the reputa- 
tion of a bravo. His memoirs seem to be 
written, so far as they have any purpose, 
with the purpose of showing what a reason- 
able and moderate man he was. Now and 


then he admits that his passion went too 
far; when he stooped to elaborate revenge 
he was ashamed of it—when he simply swept 
@ man away he had no sense of any mis- 
doing. 

It is scarcely fair to say that Cellini’s 





claims were allowed by those in authority, 
and that he abused the immunity granted 
to a man of genius. He was often in 
trouble, often in danger of his life, and 
he suffered a long period of imprisonment. 
Yet experience did not shake his self-con- 
fidence or teach him to make any smaller 
demands upon the world. His strength was 
in his own breast, and he could call to his 
aid the help of religion and look upon him- 
self as a persecuted martyr. He was quite 
ready to pit himself against law and order 
and society ; for he doubted if society really 
believed in itself, and he knew that he 
believed in himself. Herein lay his strength: 
he was a resolute man, with a sense of 
capacity for some definite work. He had 
an object in life, whereas most people had 
none. Society was not sure of the principles 
on which it rested ; Benvenuto had no doubt 
what he wanted todo. He had no time for 
hair-splitting about morals, or religion, or 
any outlying topics. It was not his fault 
if his lot was cast in troubled times; he 
certainly had no leisure to investigate their 
problems. He was the plain man who did 
the work he had to do; he was not free 
from faults—who is ?—but he had nothing 
to be much ashamed of. So he makes a 
clean breast of it; and mankind have been 
grateful to him for his frankness. For he 
teaches the Jesson that if society is not sure 
of itself, if it does not consciously rest upon 
a basis of justice, it becomes a prey to 
adventurers like Benvenuto. If social 
organization does not by its pressure make 
men fall into their ranks, the field is open 
to the resolute spirit. Cellini shows the 
strength of such a spirit under such circum- 
stances; he shows how it can form a rule 
of life of its own on the basis of personal 
dignity—how it can lose all sense of the 
rights of others, and can pursue its own 
course undisturbed by remorse and un- 
checked by hesitancy. 

Mr. Symonds has seen this, and expresses 
in his introduction a consciousness of the 
large elements of humanity in Cellini which 
has made his criticism luminous. He does 
not treat Cellini as a braggart, and he 
defends his truthfulness. His observation 
of the natural causes which enabled Cellini 
to see a halo round his head in his shadow, 
in the mornings when the dew was on the 
grass, is new and interesting. In fact, all 
that he says is much to the point, and serves 
excellently to illustrate the translation which 
follows. Cellini’s life has long been re- 
garded as an amusing record of adventure, 
or as an instructive picture of life and society 
in the sixteenth century. Mr. Symonds’s 
translation makes it intelligible as a chapter 
in the records of human character. 








Some Official Correspondence of George Canning. 
Edited with Notes by Edward J. Staple- 
ton. 2vols. (Longmans & Co.) 


Ir is strange that, with the exception of 
Mr. F. H. Hill’s little volume in the “‘ English 
Worthies” series, no attempt has been made 
to give either an exact account or a com- 
prehensive view of Canning’s work as a 
statesman. ‘The Political Life of George 
Canning,’ which Mr. Augustus Stapleton, 
his private secretary, issued in 1831, was 
a huge pamphlet in three volumes rather 
than a history. Valuable as are the docu- 





ments of which it was chiefly composed, it 
attempted little more than a defence of the 
great politician from the charges brought 
against him near the end of his life, and 
from the aspersions of his policy by which 
it was sought to make party capital after 
his death. The same writer touched on a 
wider field in ‘George Canning and his 
Times,’ which appeared in 1859; but this 
book was clumsily constructed, fragmentary, 
and still little more than an apology and a 
panegyric. Mr. Edward Stapleton has here 
added two other stout volumes to the store 
of material out of which a biography may 
be constructed; but the biography has yet 
to be written. The present editor has merely 
collected and copied out, evidently in a slip- 
shod way, such Canning papers as his relative 
had ‘laid aside as inappropriate and un- 
serviceable,’ and furnished them with “a 
running commentary,’’ which shows but 
partial acquaintance with the times or the 
questions that the papers illustrate. The 
first of these papers, moreover, is dated 
June, 1821, and it is only on the last five 
years of Canning’s career that they throw 
much light. 

Mr. Stapleton prefaces his series of letters 
by a long discourse designed to prove that 
Canning’s refusal to share in the proceedings 
of George IV. and the Liverpool ministry 
against Queen Caroline was no more than 
“a plausible, and in many respects not in- 
sincere, excuse” for his withdrawal from 
public life in 1820. The question is not of 
much general interest, except so far as it 
affects the unsolved problem as to the nature 
of Canning’s earlier relations with the king’s 
discarded consort, and no arguments or ex- 
planations are likely to clear up these or other 
unpleasant mysteries about one of the ugliest 
chapters in the annals of royal vice and 
ministerial sycophancy ; but, if the matter 
is worth discussing at all, we may say that 
Mr. Stapleton does not seem to shake the 
opinion formed by other and closer students 
of the secret history of the period. "What- 
ever reasons may have prompted him, 
Canning stoutly protested against the pro- 
ceedings against the queen, and, as 
George IV. insisted on those proceedings 
being taken, this was reason enough for 
Canning’s temporary retirement. The issues 
were the same whether his chief motive was 
sympathy with the queen or distrust of 
Castlereagh. However much we may ad- 
mire Canning as a statesman, we approach 
dangerous ground if we try, with Mr. Staple- 
ton, to gauge “his own good heart and 
honourable feelings,” and invent pleas for 
the line of conduct by which—whether pru- 
dence or generosity mainly led him into it, 
and whether it was more the result of acci- 
dent than of strategy— he escaped the 
political ruin that threatened him in 1820, 
and in 1822 became the most powerful—as 
he had long before been the ablest—states- 
man of his day in England. 

It is misleading to call the letters in these 
volumes “‘ official correspondence.” All but 
the first four were written while Canning 
was either Foreign Secretary or Premier, 
and many of them were addressed to the 
late Lord Granville and other diplomats or 
ministers; but even those which tell us 
most, by way of addition to the mass of 
documents already published, about foreign 
complications and Canning’s influence on 
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Greek and Spanish affairs, and the other 
important matters in which he was officially 
concerned, are in the nature of private corre- 
spondence. Most of the references and aliu- 
sions to public matters, though they may be 
instructive to students, are too slight and 
vague to be of much value to general 
readers, and Mr. Stapleton’s copious notes 
often fail to make them intelligible. The 
chief interest of the volumes, indeed, is 
in their evidence of Canning’s character and 
behaviour in minor concerns. 

Among several letters to and from authors 
we have a short correspondence with Words- 
worth. In November, 1825, the poet wrote 
from Rydal Mount ‘‘to ask a favour ”:— 

‘‘My eldest son was originally designed for 
Cambridge, but as the time approached for his 
leaving school he expressed so decidedly his pre- 
ference for the Oxford course of study that I 
sent him thither, though it was too late to get 
him admitted into any of the working colleges 
(as they are called); he therefore became a gentle- 
man commoner of New College, where, of course, 
he has no prospect beyond that of his education. 
He is of studious habits, and my desire is that 
he should continue at Oxford some time after he 
takes his degree, to pursue, with the advantage 
of the place, a more extensive course of reading 
than an undergraduate can enter upon. A fel- 
lowship would enable him to do this under the 
most favourable circumstances; and Merton Col- 
lege has been recommended as one that elects its 
fellows from other societies.” 


Canning’s influence was therefore sought 
with a view to obtaining a Merton fellow- 
ship for young Wordsworth; but a week 
later the father wrote to cancel the request, 
as he found that there were difficulties in 
the way on account of his son’s birthplace. 
In this second letter Wordsworth grumbles 
amusingly about the new editor of the 
Quarterly Review :— 

‘*Mr. Lockhart appears too young, and too 
inexperienced for such a trust, but independent 
of this, the English public, especially the literary 
part of it, will not much relish the prospect of 
the two leading reviews being both conducted 
by Scotchmen. We are surely a good-natured 
people, or very supine, to let this go on without 
opposition. Nor is it a trifle that an instance 
has never yet been known (unless, perhaps, we 
except that of Smollett)of a thoroughbred Scotch- 
man being able to write English with idiomatic 
grace and purity.” 

Mr. Stapleton prints several letters from 
the first editor of the Quarterly, persistently 
calling him ‘ Giffard,” however, instead of 
Gifford. Mr. Stapleton, moreover, does not 
seem to be aware that Gifford had been 
editor of the Anti-Jacobin, and that it was 
in consequence of this old link between 
them that Canning had procured for him 
the editorship of the new and more dignified 
Tory organ in 1808. In 1824 Gifford wrote 
to inform his old friend and patron that ‘‘I 
have laid aside my regalia, and King Gifford, 
first of the name, is now no more, as Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek says, ‘than an ordinary 
mortal or a Christian.’”” He added :— 

“Tt is now exactly sixteen years since your 
letter invited or encouraged me to take the 
throne. I did not mount it without a trembling 
fit; but I was promised support, and I have been 
nobly supported. As far as regards myself, I 
have borne my faculties soberly if not meekly. 
Ihave resisted with undeviating firmness every 
attempt to encroach upon me, every solicitation 
of — author, friend, or friend's friend, 
and turned not a jot aside for power or delight. 
a+. but there is a sad tale to tell. For the last 





three years I have perceived the mastery which 
disease and age were acquiring over a constitu- 
tion battered and torn at the best, and have been 
perpetually urging Murray to look about for a 
successor, while I begged Copleston, Blomfield, 
and others to assist the search. All has been 
ineffectual...... Do you know any one? I once 
thought of Robert Grant ; but he proved timid, 
and indeed his saintly propensities would have 
rendered him suspected. Reginald Heber, whom 
I should have preferred to every one, wassnatched 
from me for a far higher object. There are hun- 
dreds who dread the forced fascination of this 
work, and in truth I do not myself contemplate 
it without apprehension, Except the feeble 
British Critic, Government has not a friend in 
the periodical press. Every review and maga- 
zine that is now set up is hostile either covertly 
or openly; and when to this we add that the 
selfish craft of the Saints, the envy and hatred 
of the Dissenters, and the indignity of the 
Radicals are all combined in the promotion of 
the same bad cause, there is really sufficient 
reason to fear.” 


In a note to this passage Mr. Stapleton 
says: ‘The remark as to the extraordinary 
absence of support for the Government in 
the periodical press strikes one as curious.” 
The fact may have been curious, but that 
Gifford should have lamented over a state 
of things that was patent to all Tories in 
his day is not surprising, and the fact itself 
is easily explained. The long course of 
oppression to which the press was subjected 
by Pitt and his successors, culminating in 
those portions of the famous Six Acts of 1819 
which dealt with newspapers, had alienated 
from the Government, and evenfrom the Tory 
party, nearly all that was honest and capable 
in English journalism. It was in vain that 
John Buli was started by Theodore Hook ; 
that other daily and weekly papers, like the 
Courier and the Sun, struggled on; that 
Dr. Stoddart tried to keep alive the Mew 
Times, which he had started after seceding 
from the older and more formidable Zimes ; 
or that anything else was done to make the 
press really helpful to the Liverpool adminis- 
tration or to the Duke of Wellington’sfriends. 
All that was vigorous in journalism sided 
with the Reformers. It is to Canning’s great 
credit that, though in his early days he had, 
in his Anti-Jacobin, made clever and cruel 
use of the press in attacking the Radicals 
with their own weapons, he never sought 
either to bribe or to bully it; and of his 
honourable disposition a welcome instance 
is given in his reply—printed by Mr. Staple- 
ton, and written only three months before 
his death—to an impudent appeal from 
William Jerdan, of the Literary Gazette, for 
underhand assistance in a scheme for “ modi- 
fying opinion, heating friends and cooling 
enemies,” by ‘‘nobbling the press.” But 
Canning stood almost alone among the 
Tories in this as in many other lines of 
public policy. 

An interesting document which Mr. Staple- 
ton includes in his ccllection, but fails to 
understand, is a memorandum sent to Can- 
ning in the summer of 1825 about “the 
ultra-ultra journal, called Murray’s Paper, 
to be brought out on January 1 next,” 
giving the names of ‘‘ J. Wilson Croker, 
Lockhart from Edinburgh, and Mr. Watts” 
—that is, Alaric Waitts—as three of its 
‘“‘joint-editors.” ‘They intend making a 
dead set at the old Zimes (as far as report- 
ing goes),” it was stated, ‘‘and finishing 
the Vew one. As to the poor Post and the 





milk-and-water Herald, they also are to be 
annihilated.” This, of course, was the 
Representative, which was started by Murray 
on January 26th, 1826, but which, after a 
great deal of money had been wasted on it, 
died on July 29th. 

Though the contents of these volumes 
might have been better edited, Mr. Staple- 
ton has done well in rescuing them from 
the oblivion to which his relative had con- 
signed them as ‘‘inappropriate and unser- 
viceable.”’ 








ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE, 


Tue first three chapters of Mr. E. Bain’s 
Merchant and Craft Guilds: a History of the 
Aberdeen Incorporated Trades (Aberdeen, Ed- 
mond & Spark)—on guilds in general, on con- 
tinental guilds, and on the London companies— 
do not add much to the information contained 
in Miss Toulmin Smith’s article ‘‘Guilds” in 
the ninth edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,’ not to speak of the works of her father, of 
Wilda, and of Lujo (miscalled here ‘ Lugo”) 
Brentano. Indeed, of her article Mr. Bain 
makes a strange, though probably quite uninten- 
tional misuse ; for, whilst quoting and misquot- 
ing her, both with and without quotation marks, 
whilst on p. 6 making absolute nonsense of one 
of her arguments, he refers to her only in such 
phrases as ‘‘ one writer mentions,” “he adds,” 
and ‘‘ the writer already quoted.” Besides this, 
with no disparagement to his industry, Mr. Bain 
is clearly but ill equipped to inquire into the 
general history of guilds. ‘‘ Wanderzeet ” is not 
good German, nor ‘‘ill massaro” good Italian ; 
whilst ‘‘ burgerrecht ” is not Dutch of any kind. 
Nor can his statement on p. 19, that ‘‘in all these 
respects the London guilds formed a model after 
which the guilds throughout England and Scot- 
land were formed,” be possibly reconciled with 
this on p. 22: ‘‘ Whether or not guilds sprang 
up spontaneously in Scotland, or were introduced 
from the Continent or from England, it is impos- 
sible to say.” Our confidence in him asa guide in 
the intricate question of the rise and the develop- 
ment of the European craft-guilds is further 
shaken by a number of trivial, but irritating slips, 
such as ‘‘the Orient Kings are the wise men 
or shepherds who came from the east,” ‘St. 
Bridget, who flourished in the fourteenth cen- 
tury,” and “ William the Lion’s penance for the 
part which history says he had in the murder 
of Thomas & Becket.” But when he comes to 
Scotland, and when, especially, to Aberdeen, 
Mr. Bain has much to tell that is both new and 
interesting. He has the great advantage of 
being first in the field, and he has made good 
use of a large body of unpublished manuscripts, 
reaching back into the fifteenth century. Pro- 
bably he has acted wisely in retaining the 
original spelling ; but certain it is that there 
are words and phrases which, in the absence of a 
glossarial index or of explanatory foot-notes, 
will puzzle any but a Scottish antiquary. Such 
words and phrases are “riplie avisit,” “atour,” 
“‘walcaris,” ‘‘cordinaris,” and “ messing,” 
which we light on in the course of nine con- 
secutive lines. One word of frequent recurrence 
and special interest is ‘‘ maisterstick,” for the 
masterpiece or essay of every postulant crafts- 
man. If this is just Meisterstiick, directly de- 
rived from the German, it offers a singular 
corroboration of the very plausible theory that 
the Scottish craft-guilds were modelled on those 
of the Hanseatic rather than of English towns. 
Full proof of that theory is wanting; but 
William the Lion, in the earliest of the Aberdeen 
charters, granted to the burgesses “‘ their free 
hanse, to be held where they will, and when 
they will, as freely and peaceably, fully and 
honourably, as their ancestors had in the time 
of King David.” The Aberdeen craft-guilds or 
incorporated trades are seven in number—the 
Hammermen or smiths, the Baxters or bakers, 
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the Wrights and Coopers, the Tailors, the Cor- 
diners or shoemakers, the Wobsters or weavers, 
and the Fleshers or butchers. Again, some of 
these seven have, at one time or another, 
been much subdivided. The Hammermen, for 
instance, have included glovers, saddlers, pew- 
terers, glaziers,and nine other classes of craftsmen 
—the glovers seemingly as the representatives of 
the makers of steel gauntlets, and the saddlers 
because of the metal work of their harness. 
There were also the Litsters or dyers, the 
Masons, and the Leechers or barber-surgeons, 
each with their deacon and constitution, but 
without the ‘‘ Seals of Cause” or local charters, 
under which the deacons of six of the seven 
trades held full jurisdiction over all the members 
of their respective guilds in matters both of 
business and of ordinary conduct. The earliest 
“Seal of Cause” was not granted till 1519, and 
the election of deacons had first been authorized 
by Act of Parliament in 1424; but the craft- 
guilds seem to have existed long before—they 
are probably little less ancient than the “ Brave 
Town” itself. The Reformation made little 
difference to them, far less than to the guilds in 
the cities south of the Tweed. It swept away their 
religious mysteries, their shows of ‘ Robert Huyid 
and Litile Johne’; and the Aberdeen craftsmen 
looked with scant favour on the magistrates who, 
‘at the alteration of religion,’ shared among 
themselves the vessels and vestments of the 
guild altars in St. Nicholas’s Church. But 
“‘sermonis and preachingis” soon took the place 
of processions; and the quaint acts and ordi- 
nances of the different trades lay rigorous stress 
on the keeping of the Sabbath. Luckier than all 
but the great London companies, the Scottish 
craft-guilds retained alike their property and 
privileges, enjoying so strict a monopoly that 
in Aberdeen till forty years ago, according to 
the Baxters’ ordinances, it was unlawful for any 
woman to bake bread or pastry to be sold in the 
streets or the shops. The abolition of trading 
privileges in 1846, and the subsequent changes 
in the law of the creation of burgesses, have 
stripped the seven trades of their former exten- 
sive powers, but their property has been left 
them—nearly 250,000/. at the presentday. Mr. 
Bain’s work might have been better had he kept 
more closely tothe untrodden ways beside the Dee. 
But it sheds, as it is, much light on the social 
life of Aberdeen during the last four centuries, 
its virtues and vices, its junketings and burials, 
its steady progress to prosperity. More than this, 
it establishes the existence of a quasi-eponymous 
hero; for it cites a charter dated at Wick, in 
Caithness, October 19th, 1523, and ‘‘ delivered 
in the Ear]’s name by John o’ Grot, of Duncans- 
bay, baillie to the Earl in these pairts.” This 
surely can be none other than the John o’ Groat 
of tradition, famous as Balbus, but hitherto, 
like Balbus, semi-mythical. 

In The Tragedy of Gowrie House (Paisley, 
Gardner) Mr. Louis A. Barbé claims to have 
shown (1)that, whilst neither Gowrie nor Ruthven 
could in any way have benefited by James VI.’s 
death or captivity, the king owed the earl 
80,000/., and, perhaps, was jealous of the younger 
brother ; (2) that, whilst there is no trustworthy 
evidence to prove that the interview in Falkland 
Park was of Ruthven’s seeking, the king very 
shortly before had sent letters to both of the 
brothers ; (3) that whilst the reason alleged by 
the king for his visit to Gowrie House is pal- 
pably absurd, Ruthven’s, ascribing it to the 
matter of the debt, is reasonable; (4) that, 
whilst Gowrie’s anxiety can be reconciled with 
innocence, the king’s behaviour is inconsistent 
with his known cowardice and pretended sus- 
picions; (5) that the circumstances attending 
James's withdrawal from the dining-hall are wholly 
at variance with the assertion that he thought he 
was going to be brought to a mysterious prisoner 
in a solitary place ; (6) that the various state- 
ments made by Henderson, the soi-disant “man 
in armour,” contradict not only Ramsay and the 
king, but himself as well ; @) that the king’s 





story was disbelieved by his queen, by his cour- 
tiers, and by worthy Robert Bruce, whose dis- 
belief cost him the lifelong deprivation of his 
benefice ; (8) that abroad, where neither partiality 
nor prejudice could exercise undue influence, 
James’s official declaration was openly ridiculed ; 
(9) that he pursued Gowrie’s brothers, mere 
schoolboys at the time, with a hatred that lasted 
upwards of twenty years; (10) that the Eye- 
mouth notary, Sprott, by whose tardy confession, 
eight years afterwards, it was endeavoured to 
prove the existence of a conspiracy between 
Gowrie, Restalrig, and an unknown great one, 
was looked on as a madman by the king’s 
warmest sympathizers ; (11) that, apart from his 
wild words, no tittle of evidence has ever been 
adduced to connect the earl and his supposed 
accomplices ; (12) that, on the incontrovertible 
authority of one of the assessors of the court, 
the letters quoted as proofs of Sprott’s vera- 
city were not produced at his trial ; (13) that 
those letters bristle with discrepancies; and 
(14) that, even if their authenticity could 
be established, they contain no proof of a plot 
for the king’s abduction, whilst they absolutely 
refute the original theory which the offi- 
cial narrative and the testimony of Henderson 
were intended to support. Mr. Barbé’s argu- 
ments are better than his methods. He does 
not always give the ipsissima verba of the wit- 
nesses, and he too often neglects to mention his 
authorities. How much in his book is new, how 
much has not been printed in earlier works on 
the Gowrie conspiracy, it were hard to say; 
but often when he cites Melville or Fleming 
or Calderwood he is merely copying from Pit- 
cairn, whose misprint ‘‘ fuscambulus ” for funam- 
bulus he thus reproduces as Melville’s. In one 
case he sorely weakens his argument by observing 
that Robertson in his previous testimony said 
nothing of having seen Andrew Henderson; a re- 
ference to Pitcairn shows that the word should be 
subsequent. He is certainly wrong, too, as to the 
number of doors which Ruthven could have 
locked, for there was the door of the “ round” 
besides that of the chamber ; nor is it conceivable 
that Robert Brown should have been sent to the 
king, since those whosent him would surely have 
gone themselves. There are several more such 
slips, but they are trifling. To the forty-three 
pages on the Gowrie conspiracy in Dr. Hill 
Burton’s ‘ History of Scotland,’ whereby the 
affair is best known to the general reader, Mr. 
Barbé makes no reference whatever; indeed, 
from a note on p. 84 he does not seem to have 
seen them. There the “man in armour” is 
made on one page to open the door to Ramsay, 
who on the next has to burst it open himself ; 
there James talks of his sons in the August of 
1600; there he hurls the wounded man down- 
stairs, and all the time keeps his foot on the 
hawk’s leash. Compared with that ‘‘ very dis- 
tinct story,” as Dr. Hill Burton styles it, Mr. 
Barbé’s narrative is a marvel of perspicuity. 
One need not accept his every conclusion ; and, 
for ourselves, we have always leant to the 
belief, suggested by Bowes at the time, that a 
sudden panic on James’s part led to the slaughter 
of Ruthven and Gowrie, and that afterwards 
James sought to cloak his pusillanimity by per- 
jury, forgery, and the suborning of false wit- 
nesses. Anyhow, this work is a valuable con- 
tribution towards the history of a king whom 
Mr. Gardiner has described as ‘‘ good-humoured 
and good-natured,” Dr. Hill Burton as “ an easy, 
good-natured monarch.” 

Old Cleveland. Being a Collection of Papers 
compiled and written by William Hall Burnett. 
—Local Writers and Local Worthies. Section I. 
(Hamilton, Adams & Co.)—This is a book 
of very unequal character. The earlier pages, 
which are devoted to men born in or connected 
with Cleveland in remote times, cannot be said 
to have any value at all for those who possess a 
serviceable biographical dictionary. Mr. Burnett 
has nothing new to tell of Czdmon, Roger 
Ascham, or Brian Walton, and he does not 





repeat what he has gained from common 
books of reference in such a manner as to im. 
press the facts on the reader’s memory. When, 
however, he reaches our own time, and discourses 
of men whom he has known or whose memory ig 
fresh with old people still among us, the case ig 
different. Even then the style is not all it should 
be, but the facts are valuable. John Walker Ord 
was not a poet, though some people have mistaken 
him for one. Mr. Burnett is among the number, 
for he says that his ‘ Prince Oswy’ “ is perfection 
itself,” and so highly does he admire it that, 
though it has often been reprinted, he has 
reproduced the whole once more. Ord was 
strongly moved by Scott’s verse, and, like many 
far more able men of his generation, tried to 
imitate it. He had some slight ear for rhythm, 
but no power of word selection, and no ideas 
beyond those that had been used so often before 
that they had become the stock in trade of every 
manufacturer of verses. He had a passionate 
enthusiasm for literature of all kinds, and seems 
to have possessed no power whatever of ascer- 
taining what he could do and what was beyond 
his reach. Cleveland is a large district, every 
parish in which deserves a carefully written 
history of its own, yet Ord took but two years 
to write the history of the whole district. His 
almost worthless book has, Mr. Burnett tells us, 
been ever since its publication ‘‘ the standard 
work on the subject.” When, however, Mr. 
Burnett gets away from men of letters, he does 
his work well. The sketch of the life of the 
late Mr. Henry William Ferdinand Bolckow, a 
German gentleman who did much for Cleveland 
by developing its iron industries, is excellent. 
Mr. Burnett is careful that the merits of the 
unsuccessful shall not be forgotten. He tells 
his readers, on Sir I. Lowthian Bell’s authority, 
that John Roseby, a practical miner, was the first 
person who made it known that a commercially 
valuable bed of ironstone existed in Cleve- 
land. This fact is often suppressed. Had 
Roseby’s life been as fortunate as that of 
some of the others who followed in his track, 
we may be sure that it would not have been for- 
gotten that he was the discoverer. Mr. Burnett 
has a hearty, but quite healthy admiration for 
the men who have made large fortunes in the 
Middlesborough district; but he sees clearly that 
there are higher things in this world than the 
accumulation of capital or the employment of 
‘‘hands.” Sister Mary—that is, Mary Rachael 
Jaques, the heroic woman who devoted herself 
to the poor unfortunates who were from time 
to time injured in the various works—is the 
object of his supreme regard. The contempt he 
shows for the wiseacres who, because they were 
scared at Popery, Ritualism, and what not, ob- 
jected to sufferers being made less wretched, is 
amusing and richly deserved. Sister Mary was 
not a Roman Catholic, and certainly never used 
her influence over those she had tended with 
such loving care to bring them over to her own 
way of thinking. Her education as a nurse had 
been gained among the Protestant deaconesses 
at Kaiserswerth. 

History and Antiquities of Bath Abbey Church. 
By John Britton, F.S.A. Continued to the 
Present Time, with Additional Notes, by R. E.M. 
Peach. (Bath, Hallett.) —Whatever may be the 
objection to the restoration of a grand old church, 
there can be none to the revival of a good old 
book relating to the history and architecture of 
such a building. John Britton’s works, though 
valuable chiefly for the accurate and finished 
steel engravings with which they were liber- 
ally illustrated, show considerable antiquarian 
research, so far as the printed material available 
in the author’s day afforded scope ; but since 
Britton wrote such material has largely in- 
creased, while the publication of calendars of 
public and private documents supplies sources 
that were hidden from former investigation. 
Whether, therefore, it was worth while to 
reprint without the plates the antiquated letter- 
press of the ‘ History of Bath Abbey,’ which 
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appeared in 1825, may be doubted, even though 
the reissue includes an introduction and some 
notes from the pen of the editor. Not, indeed, 
that Mr. Peach has servilely adhered to the text 
of his author, for besides omitting the first 
chapter of the book, he has here and there 
uietly dropped Britton, and interpolated his own 
descriptive remarks. It is only, in fact, by com- 
paring the original with the so-called reprint that 
we are sure whether the author or his editor is 
describing the edifice. Bath Abbey is, perhaps, 
architecturally the least interesting of the many 
ecclesiastical buildings so elaborately treated of 
by Britton. It is heavy, cold, inharmonious in 
composition, and, as a whole, singularly passion- 
less and unimpressive. The shallow and shadow- 
less ogee mouldings of the columns with their 
depressed connecting arches, and the feeble 
aspiration of the interior, deprive the fabric of 
the solemnity and symbolic meaning that attach 
to the best examples of earlier Perpendicular, 
such as, to quote a great instance, St. Mary Red- 
cliff, of which Bath Abbey is in important re- 
spects a marked imitation. Though the ascendant 
energy, and spiritual beauty, and refined treat- 
ment of Redcliff are wanting at Bath, we have 
in the latter a reproduction of the broader 
features of the former, but in impoverished form, 
such as the grand ranges of clearstory windows, 
which occupy the broad spaces between the 
flying buttresses of the outside as in the 
original, the storied magnificence of the tall 
windows of either end of the transept of St. 
Mary’s being also clumsily repeated. Though 
Britton’s engravings are absent, the present 
edition is enriched with photographs and vigor- 
ously etched illustrations. Two of the etch- 
ings here added show the remains of a grand 
Norman structure erected by John de Villula, 
the first Bishop of Somerset, who, forsaking his 
seat at Wells, became Abbot of Bath, making the 
church we are speaking of his cathedral, and its 
prior and monks his chapter. The abbey of Bath 
was thus united (a.p. 1091) with the Somerset- 
shire diocese ; and as temporal and spiritual 
lord of his newly adopted city De Villula pre- 
ferred to be called Bishop of Bath only, leaving 
out the title of Wells. In magnitude De Villula’s 
church probably surpassed the Norman cathedral 
then at Wells, and was certainly much larger 
than the existing church on its site; but when 
Leland saw it ail was ruinous and wasted, weeds 
growing about its builder’s sepulchre within the 
roofless walls. The bases of some of the pillars 
of the Norman church may be seen below the 
level of the Tudor building, and the antiquary 
will perceive in the strongly tooled mouldings 
how the manner of the Roman mason, whose 
work is so magnificently illustrated by the re- 
mains of the recently discovered bath a few 
yards distant, was retained by his Norman suc- 
cessor in the craft. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Clarendon Press Series—The Meno of Plato. 
With Introduction and Notes by St. George 
Stock, M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.)—The 
text is K. F. Hermann’s, and the commentary is 
carefully compiled. Mr. Stock has not suc- 
ceeded in solving ‘‘the only difficulty in the 
‘Meno,’” p. 86 E—87 B, though he translates 
the passage well. But he should have given a 
note on the order of the words rdéde 75 ywpiov 
tplywvov, rendered “a given figure, being a 
triangle.” The problem is to discover whether 
or no it be possible to inscribe in a given circle 
a triangle equal in all respects to a given 
triangle. Of course the longest side of the given 
triangle must not be greater than the diameter 
of the circle. Take a chord of the circle equal 
to the longest side of the triangle, and on it con- 
struct the triangle A BC equal.to the given 
triangle. ‘If a man has done this,” says Plato, 
and ‘‘ falls short by a figure similar to the figure ” 
AB O, “one consequence seems to me to ensue.” 
That is, if B C meet the circle in D, and the 





triangle D A CO be similar to A B OC, the angle 
AC B must be a right angle, and A B cannot 
be a diameter, and therefore the consequence 
ensues that the required triangle cannot be in- 
scribed in the circle. But if D A C be not 
similar to A B OC, then it may be possible to 
inscribe the triangle on the other side of A B, 
namely, if D A be equal to A C. Thus the 
geometrical reasoning corresponds fairly well 
with Plato’s argument as to dper}, that mparov 
pev ei Eotiv GAAoiov 7} olov emia typ, it cannot 
be taught ; but if it be ériorjpy, it is not im- 
possible that it may be taught. As to the order 
of Plato’s dialogues Mr. Stock ignores recent 
research, and is bold enough to say: “ Perhaps 
no more sensible announcement has been made 
touching the order of Plato’s writings than that 
of Albinus, who declared that they constituted 
a perfect circle, and therefore present no one 
point which could rightly be considered prior to 
another.” Mr. Archer Hind, ‘Phzedo,’ Intro- 
duction, p. 38, places the ‘Meno’ in the middle 
period of the author’s development of thought. 


Clarendon Press Series.—T. Macci Plavti Cap- 
tivi. With Introduction and Notes by W. M. 
Lindsay, M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.)—A 
long-felt want is supplied by this useful school 
edition of the ‘Captivi” The text is that of 
Fleckeisen (Teubner), and the aid derived from 
the commentary of Brix (fourth edition, 1884) is 
duly acknowledged. Etymological points are 
freely, but judiciously interspersed among the 
notes. 


Clarendon Press Series.—Euripides: Medea. 
With Introduction and Notes by C. B. Heber- 
den, M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.)—The 
convenient form of this series is the only jus- 
tification for the preparation of another school 
edition of the ‘Medea.’ It isa pity Mr. Heber- 
den has not used Mr. Verrall’s edition, as is 
evident from his not annotating 1. 157, Keivw 
TOd€ pn) Xapdoow; ignoring the preposition of 
aotaupovrat, 1. 187 ; explaining p) pabodcar, 
1. 239, wrongly. The insertion of 1, reading 
adropovrarat cvvmdd, 1. 1269, enables us to 
keep the MS. order in the strophe. On the 
whole, however, the compilation is painstaking 
and free from errors, 


Elementary Classics Series.—Gai Juli Cesaris 
De Bello Gallico Commentariorum IV. Edited 
by C. Bryans, M.A.—Gai Juli Cesaris De Bello 
Gallico Commentariorum V. Edited by C. Col- 
beck, M.A.— Gai Juli Cesaris De Bello Gallico Com- 
mentariorum VII, Edited by Rev. J. Bond, M.A., 
and A.S. Walpole, M.A.—Stories from Ovid's Me- 
tamorphoses. Edited by Rev. J. Bond, M.A., and 
A. 8. Walpole, M.A.—Cornelius Nepos: Selec- 
tions illustrative of Greek and Roman History. 
Edited by G. S. Farnell, M.A. (Macmillan & 
Co.)—OFf the three books of Cwsar the fourth is 
most liberally and carefully annotated, Mr. 
Bryans being particularly careful in noticing 
small points of grammar, but the other editors 
seem to give sufficient help for the purposes of 
the series. By a strange slip Mr. Bryans, in 
the heading to the seventeenth chapter, calls 
Ceesar’s bridge ‘‘a floating bridge,” though he 
gives McDowall’s plan. This, though it explains 
the attachments of the fibule insufiiciently, and 
depicts the lower sublice in a manner inconsis- 
tent with Ceesar’s language, is the best solution 
of the problem yet published. Mr. Colbeck’s 
introduction deserves mention, and we might 
give the palm to his commentary if it were 
worth while to discriminate between the merits 
of these three well-executed little works.—The 
eight short selections from the ‘ Metamorphoses ’ 
include the stories of Battus, Icarus, Philemon 
and Baucis, Cadmus, Midas, and Pygmalion. It 
is not easy to see why the editors preferred in- 
debtedness to Siebelis to the easy task of inde- 
pendent selection ; but there is no fault to be 
found with the treatment of the 540 lines of 
Ovid given, except that the editors do not ex- 
plain that Midas did not necessarily acquire the 
ears of a white ass, as the ears of most, if not 





all asses are furnished inside villis albentibus 
(‘ Met.,’ ix. 176).—Mr. Farnell’s selections from 
Nepos are well adapted to teach beginners 
easy Latin, and, at the same time, the outlines 
of the most critical periods of Greek and Roman 
history. The exercises in easy Latin composi- 
tion serve to increase the usefulness of the 
volume. 

Classical Series.x—The Histories of Tacitus. 
Books I. and II. With Introduction and Notes 
by A. D. Godley, M.A. (Macmillan & Co,)— 
This edition shows signs of much care and in- 
dustry having been spent over its compilation, 
but a satisfactory treatment of Tacitus would 
severely tax the powers of our finest scholars, 
amongst whom we can hardly rank Mr. Godley. 
It is hard to understand what he means by ren- 
dering ‘‘opus opimum casibus, atrox praeliis, 
discors seditionibus, ipsa etiam pace saevom,” by 
“the history of an age of dangers even in 
peace” (Bk. i. ch. 2), or by calling ‘‘ occulta 
fati” ‘“‘a kind of hendiadys” (ib. ch. 10). In 
Bk. ii. ch. 75, “ praesenti facinore” is not “ the 
act of a moment,” but ‘‘a prompt deed of 
daring.” The introduction consists of a sketch 
of Galba’s history, and there is no index, so 
that the volume is less complete than most 
publications for Macmillan’s school series. 


Classical Series.—Gai Juli Cesaris De Bello 
Gallico Commentarii. After the German of 
Kraner-Dittenberger by Rev. J. Bond, M.A., 
and A. S. Walpole, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.)— 
Messrs. Bond and Walpole have done good 
service in making the capital school edition of 
Ceesar due to Dr. Dittenberger’s careful revision 
of Kraner’s excellent work available for use in 
English schools. They have not been content 
with blind adherence to their principal authority, 
but have made good use of other commentaries 
both English and German. We observe a few 
slight omissions; for instance, Bk. i. ch. 42, 
‘fad equum rescribere” should be annotated 
as well as freely translated. Is not ‘ non irridi- 
cule dixit,” just above, rather “raised much 
laughter by saying” than “said very wittily ”? 
It should be pointed out that ‘‘quo maior...... 
incitavisset,” Bk. iv. ch. 17, is virtually a con- 
ditional clause. The bridge is explained with 
heroic disregard for Czesar’s description, and, 
indeed, for the rudimentary principles of 
mechanics. The engineering problem is not 
simplified by the misprint ‘‘ Hac utraque in- 
super” for ‘‘ Hec,” &. However, they are 
only worse than other editors as to the fibula. 
Such blemishes as we have illustrated are not 
plentiful, and we can heartily recommend the 
volume before us as being well edited, printed, 
and illustrated. Perhaps the fact of there being 
two editors detracts a little from the merit, so 
rare in English scholars, of having actually 
issued a complete edition of a classical work, 
but the achievement is none the less acceptable. 

Classical Series—The Last Tuo Kings of 
Macedon: Extracts from the Fourth and Fifth 
Decades of Livy. Selected and edited by F. H. 
Rawlins, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.)—Mr. Rawlins’s 
useful little volume gives us a connected history 
of Macedonia from 201 to 167 B.c., with a well- 
written historical introduction leading up to this 
period. The scholarlike commentary supplies a 
proper amount of help and a few etymological 
notes, and there is a good grammatical index to 
the notes. 








FRENCH LITERATURE. 


We have received from M. Calmann Lévy 
several books which are worth a word of notice, 
although they need no considerable remark. 
The first is introduced to us by a pre- 
face by M. Paul Bourget, and consists of a 
volume under the title of Nos Gens de Lettres, 
by M. Frédéric Loliée. The preface is dis- 
appointing. It neither teaches us much nor is 
it expressed in style such as we expect from @ 
budding Academician ; and the volume is no 
more valuable than the preface. The only point 
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for which it may be referred to by some who are 
interested in literary backstairs gossip consists 
in the facts given with regard to prices paid to 
successful authors for their books. 


Tue work on Corsica which reaches us at the 
same time, under the title of Hn Corse, by M. 
Paul Bourde, is one of more interest to the 
general reader. This volume, which contains 
the reprint of a number of letters addressed to 
a leading French daily paper, gives a terrible 
picture of the present state of Corsica considered 
as a country where the due enforcement of the 
law is virtually unknown. A few years back the 
evils which are now found in Corsica were found 
in Sicily and in Greece in an even more remark- 
able degree; but while, as our author shows, 
the Greek Government has succeeded in sup- 
pressing brigandage and in securing the general 
enforcement of the law in Greece, and the 
Italian Government has been able to do a 
great deal in the same direction in the island 
of Sicily, as compared with these countries, 
equally difficult with Corsica to govern, the 
French Government in Corsica lags behind. 
The condition of Corsica has, indeed, lately been 
growing worse. The most interesting of all the 
chapters in the volume are, perhaps, the last two, 
which deal with the present state of Greece. 


Tue third of the volumes of which we spoke 
is published under the title of Considérations sur 
la Révolution Frangaise et sur Napoléon I., by 
M. Nisard, but is very far from being a new 
work. It is, in fact, a reprint of review articles 
written by the Academician at the time of the 
appearance of the first part of the history of M. 
Thiers, and of other articles written a great many 
years ago upon the works of other historians of 
the Restoration and of the Monarchy of July. 

WE have received through Messrs. Dulau & Co., 
from Martinus Nijhoff of the Hague,the Mémoires 
du Général Dirk van Hogendorp, Comte de l’Em- 
pire, @ work written in French, but in French 
of extraordinarily bad literary style, and further 
marred by strange misspellings. The author had 
a curious career, having begun life as an officer in 
the Prussian infantry of Frederick the Great, and 
then accepted a commission in the Dutch navy 
during the war with England ; he next became a 
captain in the dragoon guards of the Dutch East 
India Company, and afterwards a civil servant 
of that company. In 1787 he was attached to a 
mission to British India. On his return to 
Batavia he was suspended for misconduct, and 
fled to Bombay and thence to England. Return- 
ing to Holland, he stood a trial and was acquitted, 
after which he was sent to Russia as Dutch 
Minister at St. Petersburg. He then became 
Councillor of State to King Louis Bonaparte, 
and later still Dutch Minister of War, but 
was taken away by Napoleon the Great to 
command a division in the Grand Army. The 
memoirs are fairly interesting. The author’s 
intense violence against Jomini leads him to use 
extraordinarily strong language with regard to 
the proceedings of that general as well as 
against those of Davoust. He gives a long 
account of the bad riding of Napoleon L., with 
anecdotes in support of his general statement 
that Napoleon could not ride. One little sen- 
tence in the book is, perhaps, worth quota- 
tion : ‘‘ What are public meetings? At the best, 
arguments for newspapers.” 


WE have received from Calmann Lévy Gyp’s 
new book Les Chasseurs, a quarto gift-book, 
illustrated on every page, containing French 
shooting and hunting stories, some of which 
have appeared in La Vie Parisienne. The letter- 
press is as amusing as everything that comes 
from Gyp’s pen. The illustrations are clever, 
but no attempt is made to keep to a particular 
type for a particular character, and we obtain a 
confused image of Gyp’s well-known heroes and 
heroines. 

** PrerrE Lott's” Madame Chrysanthéme, pub- 
lished by Calmann Lévy, is unworthy of the 
budding Academician, and calculated, we should 





think, to retard his election. It has been thought 
by many to be a reprint, but is, as a fact, a new 
book which describes the author’s very disre- 
putable existence in Japan, and throws a most 
disagreeable light on the habits of some, at least, 
of the officers of the French navy. English 
officers will read it with amazement, and wonder 
what can have been the nature of the discipline 
on board “ Pierre Loti’s” ship. We are justi- 
fied in thus writing about the personality of the 
author, because he has allowed the introduction 
of exact portraits of himself in very bad com- 
pany on pp. 61, 175, 235, and 323 of the illus- 
trated edition. To write first ‘Le Mariage de 
Loti’ and then ‘Madame Chrysanthéme’ is to 
make out that the French naval officer resembles 
the sailor of tradition with “a wife in each port.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Mr. A. W. Pottarp, who edited for the 
“Parchment Library” (Kegan Paul, Trench & 
Co.) the volume containing four of Chaucer’s 
‘Canterbury Tales, with the Prologue, has now 
added a second volume, containing all the re- 
maining tales that are suitable for general read- 
ing. The ‘ Parson’s Tale’ (so called) is represented 
by its beginning and ending, and some of the tales 
have been slightly expurgated. As in the former 
volume, Mr. Pollard has compiled his text by 
taking from the texts of the six MSS. printed 
by the Chaucer Society and that of the Harleian 
MS. the reading which approaches most nearly 
to modern English in spelling and vocabulary. 
This is a very proper method to adopt in an 
edition intended for popular use, though we can 
hardly assent when Mr. Pollard expresses the 
hope that his text ‘‘may have some small cri- 
tical value as representing the most modern 
orthography which Chaucer can possibly be 
supposed to have used.” The introduction is 
interesting, and shows knowledge and good 
sense. A few of the renderings in the glossary 
are not quite satisfactory. Ascaunce is not 
‘“‘ perhaps,” but “as it were,” ‘‘as if one should 
say.” It is not very likely that bicched bones, 
applied to dice, means “pitted bones”; the 
usual sense of bicched, “cursed,” seems to suit 
all the known instances of the phrase. Teyne, 
in the ‘Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale,’ seems, accord- 
ing to its probable etymology, to mean a little 
bar or wire, not “a thin plate.” The lines of 
the tales are numbered, but as the numbers 
do not take account of the omitted lines, they 
cannot be used for verifying quotations, and the 
glossary gives no references, so that the number- 
ing is rather ornamental than useful. It should 
be mentioned that, with the exception of 
‘Griselda’ (which appears out of place because 
the issue of a second volume was not originally 
contemplated), the tales contained in these two 
volumes are given in their correct order, which 
is not the case in the ordinary editions. 

Universal Phonography. By William Benson. 
(Chapman & Hall.)—This is an attempt, in 
pamphlet form, to select and classify the prin- 
cipal sounds of human speech, and to denote 
them by one set of symbols to serve both for 
writing and printing. The author seems not to 
have been aware, till his work was in type, of 
the existence of Melville Bell’s ‘ Visible Speech,’ 
which is a much more elaborate performance of 
the same kind, but he makes some allusion to 
it in a postscript. He provides for the repre- 
sentation of twenty-seven consonantal sounds, 
which he classifies as bursts, puffs, hums, 
whistles, hisses, and trills; and twenty vowel 
sounds, which he calls pharyngals, orals, and 
diphthongs. The two classes of consonants 
which Pitman distinguishes as light and heavy 
are here called hard and soft. The character 
for the hard sound (p, t, &c.) consists, in each 
case, of the character for the corresponding soft 
sound (b, d, &c.), with a dot over the top for 
distinction. The characters for the vowel sounds 
are dots or other small marks inserted between 
the consonants, All the characters are detached 





from one another, and can be set up by the 
compositor like ordinary type. The working of 
the method is clearly shown by two pages of 
specimens with the key opposite to them ling 
for line. Near the end of the essay a partial 
and rather crude attempt is made to adapt the 
system to shorthand writing ; and Mr. Benson 
does not seem to have been aware, even at the 
date of his postscript, that Melville Bell has 
anticipated him in this point also. Then follows 
an appendix containing a carefully worked out 
adaptation of the system to an alphabet, for the 
blind. As instances of his views on phonetics, 
we may mention that he regards long a (as in 
ale) and long o as diphthongs ; ir in birth and 
or in form are written as vowels, and or in sport 
as a vowel followed by a consonant. The dis- 
tinction between r as a semivowel and r as a 
trill seems to have escaped his attention. The 
essay may be accepted as the testimony of an in- 
telligent witness to the results of his own in- 
dependent analysis of vocal sounds, and as such 
will have its value in the growing science of 
phonetics. 


The Mask of Anarchy: written on the Occasion 
of the Massacre at Manchester. By Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. Facsimile of the Holograph Manuscript. 
With an Introduction by H. Buxton Forman. 
Printed for the Shelley Society. (Reeves & 
Turner.) — Some details about the important 
Shelley “ find ” which led to the present publica- 
ticn appeared in the Atheneum for January 22nd 
of the current year: we need not dwell long upon 
them on the present occasion. The facsimile 
publication is limited to 500 copies, and will 
certainly be at all times highly prized by the few 
Shelleyites who can manage to secure a specimen, 
As frontispiece we have a facsimile of three 
stanzas of ‘ The Mask of Anarchy,’ not from this 
‘*holograph manuscript,” the reproduction of 
which forms the substantial portion of the 
volume, but from that other and later manuscript 
which was made by Mrs. Shelley and heedfully 
revised by Shelley, and which was sent off to 
Leigh Hunt for publication in the autumn of 
1819. Hunt, as is well known, withheld it at 
that time, and only gave it to the press in 1832, 
Besides the two facsimiles, this volume contains 
the introduction, by Mr. Buxton Forman, written 
to accompany the present publication, but partly 
read to the Shelley Society in February last, and 
printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine for March. 
“The bearings of the MS. on the text of the 
poem” are more fully brought out on the present 
occasion. The introduction gives a serviceable 
account of the Manchester massacre of August 
16th, 1819, the details of the recovery of the holo- 
graph manuscript, and a careful and minute state- 
ment, such as might be expected from Mr. For- 
man, of the various points of textual interest in- 
volved init. The letter addressed by Mrs. Shelley 
in 1826 to Mr. (Sir John) Bowring, when she sent 
him the holograph manuscript—a letter already 
published in our columns—is also here repro- 
duced, and gives rise to some observations by 
Mr. Forman upon the character (Adrian, Eart of 
Windsor) which was intended to shadow forth 
Shelley in his widow’s romance ‘ The Last Man, 
upon another character indicating Lord Byron, 
and upon some utterances of a third character, 
Perdita, which Mr. Forman regards as hinting at 
the distress caused to Mrs. Shelley by the pro- 
pensity of her husband to make much of other 
women as well as herself. This letter, along 
with the holograph manuscript, gravitated by a 
natural process towards Mr. T. J. Wise, who, as 
in a previous instance, handsomely allowed the 
Shelley Society to make the facsimile. The varia- 
tions between the holograph and the copy from 
which Leigh Hunt printed the poem are of some 
interest to minute students, but we shall not 
attempt to reproduce here the details given by 
Mr. Forman. Two extraneous items, however, 
are worth specifying. (1) On the back of p. 9 


Shelley made a slight, but far from unsightly 
sketch in pencil, which we should presume to 
be something that was actually in view from his 
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watch-tower at Valsovano, near Leghorn; in 
front comes a tower, suggesting by its shape a 
hydraulic reservoir, and lightly touched in at the 
back is a wooded distance. Over this sketch he 
wrote the following words, which form an Italian 
yersion of the opening lines of ‘ Epipsychidion’; 
no doubt these words must have been written 
much later than the regular MS., for ‘ The Mask 
of Anarchy’ was composed in the autumn of 
1819, whereas Shelley cannot have seen Emilia 
Viviani much before the autumn of 1820. The 
lines run as follows :— 


Anima dolce che sei la sorella 
Di quell’ orfana anima che regge 
Il nome e la forma mia, bella [or nella}. 


The literal meaning of these words is ‘‘ Sweet 
soul which art the sister of that orphan soul 
which rules my name and form, beautiful” (or 
else *‘ form, in the”). This is worthy of con- 
sideration, as elucidating that mysterious phrase 
at the opening of ‘Epipsychidion,’ “sister of 
that orphan one whose empire is the name thou 
weepest on.” Of late years it seems to have 
been generally assumed that the “ orphan one” 
is Mrs. Shelley, whereas the Italian words point 
retty clearly (so it appears to us) to Shelley 
Seeall. (2) On the back of p. 16 is a rough 
and confused draft of certain lines pertain- 
ing to Act IV. of ‘Prometheus Unbound.’ 
They begin ‘‘Sister mine, calm wanderer,” 
and end ‘‘Through me, through me.” In 
this instance, as in others where a first 
draft exists, one sees that Shelley beat about 
with much tentative uncertainty before he got 
the exact words which were wanted for realizing 
his conception, and which now read almost as a 
spontaneous inspiration. 

Doctissimi Viri Henrici Bulloci Theologic 
Doctoris Oratio habita Cantabrigie. Repro- 
duced in exact Facsimile from the Copy in the 
Bodleian Library. With a Bibliographical In- 
troduction by the late Henry Bradshaw, M. A.— 
Cuiusdam Fidelis Christiant Epistola, ad Chris- 
tianos Omnes. Subsequitur et diui Augustini de 
Miseria, ac brevitate huius Mortalis Vite. Apud 
Preclaram Cantabrigiam. Anno XXI. Repro- 
duced in exact Facsimile from the only known 
Copy in the Bodleian Library.—Papyriit Gemini 
Eleatis Hermathena seu de Eloquentic Victoria. 
Reproduced in exact Facsimile from the Copy 
in St. John’s College Library. With an Appendix 
taken from Mr. Bradshaw’s Notes. Illustrated 
by Facsimiles of Two Title-pages in different 
States. (Cambridge, Macmillan & Bowes.)—It 
would be difficult— would it, indeed, be possible ? 
—to point to any specimens of the typographer’s 
art which could compare in finish and fidelity 
with the three exquisite facsimiles issued by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Bowes in these precious 
little volumes. They form a portion of a series 
of eight books printed at Cambridge in the years 
1521 and 1522 by the printer John Siberch, of 
whose very existence few, even professed biblio- 
graphers, were aware till the late Mr. Bradshaw 
drew attention to them some ten years ago. Of 
the printer himself very little is known. Not 
even the unwearied and minute researches of 
such a scholar as Mr. Bradshaw could discover 
much about him, or come to any but a very 
hesitating conclusion as to his nationality. In 
his dedication to Bishop West of the little 
volume entitled ‘Baldwini Sermo de Altaris 
Sacramento’ he calls himself “ Joannes Siberch 
primus utriusque linguze in Anglia impressor.” 
A few months later he appears as ‘‘ Jo. Siberch 
Cantabrigiensis Typographus.” This was just 
thirty years after Caxton’s death and while 
Richard Pynson was still alive. What Siberch’s 
claim to be called “primus utriusque linguz in 
Anglia impressor” could mean it is difficult to 
see. Between February, 1521, and December, 
1522, he printed the eight little volumes which 
our enterprising publishers have begun to repro- 
duce for a very limited number of subscribers. 
When we ask if he brought out any others, or 
what became of him, we get no answer. From 


first to last Siberch, his work, and his career are 





a riddle unsolved. Meanwhile we have these ex- 
quisite gems of the printer’s skill, and this unique 
specimen of subtle and microscopic scrutiny 
which Mr. Bradshaw’s introduction supplies. As 
curiosities for the collector they must always be 
jewels of price, and they who covet such rarities 
will be wise in losing no time in securing the 
few copies which remain. 


Amone the annuals on our table are Morton’s 
Almanac (Vinton & Co.), a work of established 
reputation, of which the editor’s name is of itself 
sufficient recommendation, and which contains 
articles by Sir J. B. Lawes, Mr. Carruthers, Dr. 
Voelcker, and other authorities,—and the Insur- 
ance Year- Book (Simpkin, Marshall & Co), 
which has reached its third year.—The Catholic 
_—* has reached us from Messrs. Burns & 

ates. 


We have further received the annual volume 
of that excellent periodical Chatterbox (Wells 
Gardner & Co.),—and the first number of a new 
candidate for the favour of the nursery, the 
Children’s Illustrated Magazine (Seeley & Co.). 
It is full of promise. Prof. Church leads off 
with a Greek story, Mr. Hamerton also contri- 
butes, and a tale by Mrs. Marshall is begun. The 
illustrations are numerous and excellent. This 
periodical will be capital if not made too instruc- 
tive. 


We have on our table Greater England, by 
J. F. Hodgetts (Hatchards),—Perils in the 
Transvaal and Zululand, by the Rev. H. C. 
Adams (Griffith & Farran),—Ships, Sailors, and 
the Sea, by R. J. Cornewall-Jones (Cassell),— 
Favourite Animals and Birds (Dean & Son),— 
Pet’s Pastime (Routledge),—The Story of Little 
Hal and the Golden Gate, by M. Butler (Shaw), 
—Harry and Lucy, by Maria Edgeworth 
(Routledge),—Puffs from the Engine of War, by 
an ‘Officer of the Line” (Allen & Co.),—In 
the Reign of Terror, by G. A. Henty (Blackie), 
—Jack the Fisherman, by E. 8. Phelps (Chatto 
& Windus),—The Sphinx Pictorial Riddles, by 
W. Stranders (Dean & Son),—The Man who 
wishes He had not Married, by F. Pegram 
(Jarrold & Sons),—The Girl who wouldn't mind 
getting Married, by Harry Parkes (Warne),— 
My Tour Eastward, by E. A. Riches (The 
English Publishing Company),—Pictures from 
the Gospels, by the Rev. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton 
(Mowbray),—The Risen Christ the King of Men, 
by J. Baldwin Brown (Fisher Unwin),—Love 
the Fulfilling of the Law, by N. Macleod, D.D. 
(Burnet),— Eminent Workers, by the Rev. A. W. 
Murray (Nisbet),— The Creator,and what We may 
know of the Method of Creation, by the Rev. W. H. 
Dallinger (Woolmer),—Grundriss der Geschichte 
der Englischen Litteratur, by Dr. G. Korting 
(Williams & Norgate),— Das Weib in der Natur- 
und Volkerkunde, by Dr. }H. Ploss and Dr. M. 
Bartels, Parts VIII. and IX. (Leipzig, Fernau),— 
Shakespeare-Charaktere, by J. Thiimmel, Vol. I. 
(Nutt),—and Goethe als Pédagog, by A. Langguth 
(Nutt). Among New Editions we have The Life 
of the Prince Consort, by the Rev. W. W. Tulloch 
(Nisbet), Ramona, by H. Jackson (Macmillan), 
—Homespun Yarns, by E. Coller (Chelmsford, 
Durrant & Co.),—Froggy’s Little Brother, by 
Brenda (Shaw),—Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Nelson),—and A Dictionary of Place-Names, 
by C. Blackie (Murray). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Hennell’s (8. 8.) Present Religion as a Faith owning Fellow- 
ship with Thought, Vol. 3, Part 2, 2nd Division, 7/6 cl. 
Miller’s (Rev. E.) Greek Testament Primer, 12mo., 3/6 cl. 


Poetry. 
Hailstone’s (H.) Fasciculus, a Song-Bundle, 12mo. 2/ 
History and Biography. 
Butterworth’s (G.) Deerhurst, a Parish of the Vale of 
Gloucester, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. . 
Wheater’s (W.) Some Historic Mansions of Yorkshire, 31/6 cl. 
Geography and Travel. 
Larking’s (Col. C.) Bandobast and Khabar, Reminiscences of 
In cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl, 





Philology. 
Miiller’s (F. Max) Biographies of Words and the Home of 
the Aryas, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Sedaine’s (M. J.) Le Philosophe sans le Savoir, edited by 
Rev. H. A. Bull, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Thierry’s (A.) Récits des Temps Mérovingiens, I.—III., edited 
by G. Masson and A. R. Ropes, 12mo, 3/ cl. 
Science, 
Jenkin’s (F.) Papers, Literary, Scientific, &c., edited by 
Colvin and Ewing, Memoir by R. L. Stevenson, 2 vols. 32/ 
Steel’s (J. H.) Treatise on the Diseases of the Dog, 8vo. 10/6 
General Literature. 
Breton Maiden (A), by a French Lady, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Mule’s (P. H.) George Doggett, Keeper, a Story of a Devon- 
shire Manor Thirty Years Ago, sm. 4to. 4/6 cl. 
Yorke’s (C.) That Little Girl, cr, 8vo, 2/6 cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Bethge (F.): Die Paulinischen Reden der Apostelgeschichte, 
6m 


Biedermann (G.): Philosophie als Begriffswissenschaft, 4m. 
Commodiani Carmina, recens. B. Dombart, 5m. 
Philosophy. 
Dorner (A.) ; Das Menschliche Erkennen, 9m, 
History and Biography. 
Eicken (H. v.): Geschichte der Mittelalterlichen Weltan- 
schauung, 12m 
Ernst II., Herzog v. Sachsen-Coburg-Gotha, aus meinem 
Leben, Vol. 1, 14m. . 
Freytag (G.): Erinnerungen aus meinem Leben, 5m. 
Geography. 
Carte de la Répartition de l’'Armée Frangaise, 1fr. 50, 
Philology. 
Apastambiya Grihyasiitra (The), edited by M. Winternitz, 5m. 
Burghauser (G.): Indogermanische Praesensbildung im 
Germanischen, lm. 
D’Eichthal (G.): La Langue Grecque, 5fr. 
Henry (V.): Grammaire Comparée du Grec et du Latin, 
50 


Tfr. 50. 
Mouliéras (A.): Manuel Algérien, 5fr. 


Science. 
Brezina (A.) u. Cohen (E.): Die Structur der Meteoreisen, 

Parts 2 and 3, 32m. 
Detmer (W.): Das Pflanzenphysiologische Praktikum, 8m, 
Déderlein (L.): Die Japanischen Seeigel, Part 1, 24m. 
Haeckel (E.): Die Radiolarien, Part 2, 60m. 

General Literature. 

Faligan (E.): Histoire de la Légende de Faust, 9fr. 








‘ TICONDEROGA.’ 
Coombe Farm, Dec. 24, 1887. 

TuHovuGH a Scotchman, I have lived long enough 
in the South to appreciate a joke (about the 
names of publishing firms in this instance). The 
joke is made by Mr. H. Buxton Forman. I 
propose to take this gentleman to task re ‘ Ticon- 
deroga.’ He says: “Surely nobody at this time of 
day regards as historical the supernatural details 
cited by your correspondents.” As an Argyll 
man I object to inaccuracy in names, and I 
do not know what is supernatural in saying the 
murderer’s name was MacNiven, or, what is 
more to the point, that the whole tale is told 
not of a Stuart, but of Campbell of Inverawe. 
I believe, if for rhythmic purpose “ Loch Awe ” 
had been called ‘‘ Loch Haw,” both your corre- 
spondents would have said Mr. Louis Stevenson 
was perfectly justified and right ! 

In order to fire off a joke about publishing 
firms, Mr. Forman has not yet fathomed the 
objection made by me to calling a very real 
person, namely, Campbell of Inverawe, by the 
name he never went by in this life, nor which 
he is likely to have wished to assume in the 
next. 

One enthusiastic admirer of Mr. Stevenson’s 
poem asserted it will now live for ever in the 
English language! I hope not, for it is all 
wrong. ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. 








THE HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY OF ‘THE TIMES.’ 

On New Year’s Day, 1788, the name of The 
Times, which is now a household word all over 
the world, appeared at the head of a newspaper 
for the first time. What is nearly as noteworthy 
is that the name was chosen in order that the 
newspaper might flourish. The paper had been 
in existence for three years, and its want of 
success was attributed by the founder and pro- 
prietor to its title, which was The Daily Uni- 
versal Register. Persons wishing to read it per- 
sisted in asking for The Register, and, as there 
were several Registers in existence, the daily 
newspaper was confounded with or mistaken 
for some weekly, monthly, or yearly publication. 
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Hence it was that, on Tuesday, the 1st of January, 
1788, the heading of the paper was altered, and 
it appeared as The Times or Daily Universal 
Register. 

The founder of The Times was born at New- 
castle in 1738. Earlyin life hefollowed his father’s 
vocation, which was that of a coal-buyer. He 
purchased large quantities of coal where it was 
dug up, shipping it to London and selling it 
there. At the age of twenty-seven he had risen 
to be chairman of the coal-buyers in London, 
who had grown to be a powerful body and 
had built for themselves an exchange. After- 
wards he became a member of Lloyd’s, and 
engaged in the business of underwriting. The 
capture of a fleet of merchantmen by the French 
ruined him, the sum which he lost owing to this 
misfortune amounting to 80,000). His mishap 
was generally commiserated. His creditors as 
well as his friends bore willing testimony to 
his integrity. He did not repine or lose heart, 
being evidently of a sanguine temperament, 
and he began life again in full confidence that 
fortune would favour his efforts. 

In 1782 John Walter made the acquaintance 
of Henry Johnson, a compositor who thought 
that he had effected a great improvement in 
printing, and, in concert with him, a patent 
was obtained for the new process, What 
Walter did and what he hoped to achieve 
can best be set forth in his own words. In 
an address to the public, issued in the first 
number of The Daily Universal Register, he 
wrote :— 

“T flatter myself I have some claim to public 
encouragement on account of a great improvement 
which I have made in the art of printing. The in- 
convenience attending the old and tedious method 
of composing with letters taken up singly first sug- 
gested the idea of devising some more expeditious 
method. The cementing of several letters together, 
so as that the type of a verbal word might be taken 
up in as short a time as that of a single letter, was 
the result of much reflection on that subject. But 
the bare idea of cementing was merely the opening, 
not the accomplishment of perfection, of the im- 

rovement. The fount consisting of words and 
etters was to be so arranged as that a compositor 
should be able to find the former with as much 
facility as he can the latter. This was a work of 
inconceivable difficulty ; I undertook it, however, 
and was fortunate enough, after an infinite number 
of experiments and great labour, to bring it to 
a happy conclusion. The whole English language is 
now methodically and systematically arranged at 
my fount, so that printing can now be performed 
with greater dispatch and at less expense than ac- 
cording to the mode hitherto in use. In bringing 
this work to perfection I had not my own advantage 
solely in view, I wished to be useful to the com- 
munity, and it is with pleasure I see that the public 
will derive considerable benefit from my industry, 
for I have resolved to sell the Register one-halfpenny 
under the price paid for seven out of eight of the 
morning papers ; however, I indulge a hope that 
this sacrifice which I make of the usual profits of 
printing, will be felt by a generous public, and that 
they will so far favour me with advertisements as to 
enable me to defray the heavy expenses attending 
the literary departments in the paper, and to make 
a livelihood for myself and my family.” 

Six months later Mr. Walter recurred to the 
subject in a way which shows that the paper 
was an offspring of the new printing process, 
saying :— 

* When he first brought into use the invention of 
es with entire words instead of single letters, 

y cemented types, several friends recommended the 
establishment of a public print upon an extensive 
liberal plan.” 

A year later, again recurring to the subject, he 
explained that, although he had reduced “ the 
multitudinous mass” of above 90,000 words in 
the English language ‘‘ to about 5,000 by separat- 
ing the particles, and removing the obsolete 
words, technical terms andcommon terminations,” 
he had been obliged to alter his original plan. 
But when he had simplified and improved it he 
was still ridiculed and opposed, Mr. Caslon, the 
typefounder whom he had employed, being 
singled out for denunciation. As aresult, Walter 
says, of being attacked and traduced on all sides, 
and by every branch of the trade, 


“T resolved to cement the materials myself, and 
for that purpose, erected a foundry adjoining my 
printing-house, where I have with much success, 
carried on that business, and from which I am able 
to supply any gentlemen with logographic types, 
who may have reasons for executing any work of 
secrecy or amusement, as the types of the words are 
so easily used in preference to single letters, and, 
consequently, the knowledge of printing may be 
acquired with facility. The experiment already 
made by a nobleman of the first rank and ability, 
both in station and knowledge, fully evinces the 
truth of what is asserted.” 

The foundation of an improved printing press 
rather than of an improved newspaper appears, 
then, to have been the chief aim of Mr. Walter. 
As many as fifteen works were printed at ‘‘ the 
logographic press,” and nine of them were 
advertised in the first number of The Times, 
their titles being ‘An Abridgment of the 
Memorial Address to the King of France,’ 
translated by W. Walter; ‘Correspondence of 
Frederick the Second’; ‘ A Selection from the 
Works of Francis, Lord Bacon’; ‘Dr. Derham’s 
Physico and Astro-Theology’; ‘The Miniature 
Pictures, or Platonic Marriage,’ a new novel 
by Mrs. Cartwright; ‘Letters which passed 
between an Illustrious Personage and a Lady 
of Honour at Brighton’; ‘ Trusler’s Clerical and 
Universal Almanack’; ‘ The Interesting Memoirs 
of Henry Masers de Latude’; and ‘ Anderson’s 
Historical and Chronological Deduction of the 
Origin of Commerce.’ 

Though Walter had sustained great losses before 
he became a printer and the founder of a news- 
paper, yet he must still have possessed consider- 
able means, otherwise he could not have bought 
in 1784 the premises in Printing House Square 
where John Bill founded and printed the London 
Gazette in 1666. It was in these premises that 
the first number of The Daily Universal Register 
was printed and published in 1785, and it is 
on their site that the office of The Times now 
stands. Though complaining of the action of 
his enemies, Walter received much encourage- 
ment, and this inspired him with a vigour and 
determination to succeed which almost amounted 
to genius. The Duke of Portland approved of 
his system of printing, made a trial of it, and 
handed a pamphlet respecting it to the king. 
Walter anticipated, as he avowed in The 
Daily Universal Register for the 16th of Septem- 
ber, 1786, that ‘‘he whom our Constitution has 
so wisely appointed guardian of our lives, pro- 
perties and liberties, would support an improve- 
ment in the art of printing, particularly as it is 


san art upon the free exercise of which everything 


dear to an Englishman depends.” But he was dis- 
appointed, for he did not receive the slightest 
encouragement from George III. Sir Joseph 
Banks, then president of the Royal Society, 
pronounced the logographic mode of type-setting 
to be “a most useful acquisition to the literary 
world, and deserving the highest encouragement 
and support from the public.” Benjamin Frank- 
lin, whose opinion was worth much, gave it in 
Walter’s favour. 

It is not certain that The Daily Universal Re- 
gister was a failure solely on account of its name. 
When it was renamed The Times success did 
not follow as a matter of course. The new 
number of the old paper was sold at a higher 
price, threepence being charged for the four 
small pages, of which the half contained adver- 
tisements. For several years after The Times 
was in existence the daily sale was not more 
than one thousand copies, the other papers 
having the largest circulation in the world of 
those days not circulating more than five thou- 
sand, 

Walter had much experience in addressing 
the public; he frequently did so during the 
three years that his paper bore the name of The 
Register. When he had resolved to add that of 
The Times to it, he gave his reasons with perfect 
frankness, and he gloried in thinking that the 
new title, ‘‘ being a monosyllable, bids defiance 
to the corruptors and mutilators of the language.” 





He commented upon the new name in a tone 





which was prophetic as well as expository ; 
‘The Times! What a monstrous name! 
Granted —for the Times is a many-headed 
monster, that speaks with a hundred tongues 
and displays a thousand characters, and in the 
course of its transformations in life assumes 
innumerable shapes and humours.” As regards 
politics he says: “The political head of the 
Times, like that of Janus, the Roman deity, ig 
double-faced ; with one countenance it will 
smile continually on the friends of Old England, 
and with the other will frown incessantly on her 
enemies.” 

There was nothing in the first number to 
render The Times superior to its contemporaries, 
Half a column held all the foreign intelligence 
which had come to hand ; ten short paragraphs 
contained all the news of London, one being that 
“the indisposition of Lord Salisbury is a public 
evil,” a statement which would not greatly differ in 
substance or form if repeated now ; the dramatic 
criticism consisted of short notices of ‘ Hamlet’ 
and ‘ Henry IV.’; a column headed ‘ The Cuckoo’ 
was devoted to gossip which The Times of our 
day would not retail; and there was an ‘ Ode 
for the New Year’ by the Poet Laureate, Thomas 
Warton. Nor would some of the advertisements 
in the first number be given the publicity which 
would be now ensured by their appearance in 
the columns of The Times, where such quack 
medicines as the ‘‘ Opiate of Life,” the “ Golden 
Pill,” and “ Danish Pills” cannot find admit. 
tance. It may be noted that Mr. John Abernethy, 
the famous surgeon, announced in the first num- 
ber that he was about to begin a course of ana- 
tomical lectures. One firm, which still survives 
and has its quarters in the same shop, the firm 
of Messrs. Burgess, called the attention of those 
who read the first number of The Times to its 
smoked salmon and Dutch herrings, French 
olives and rich sauces. 

The progress of The Times as a newspaper was 
very slow ; yet it was read by men whose names 
are now held in honour, one of them being Horace 
Walpole. He wrote to the Countess of Ossory 
in December, 1789: ‘‘Have you seen Mr. 
Cambridge’s excellent verses, called ‘The Pro- 
gress of Liberty’? They were printed last Wed- 
nesday in a newspaper called The Times, but 
they are ascribed to a young lady.” Walter was 
outspoken and independent, and he suffered for 
this by being sentenced to stand in the pillory, to 
pay a fine, and to undergo a term of imprison- 
ment. Libels resembling those for which he was 
punished might be printed now without exciting 
the slightest notice. They were to the effect that 
the Dukes of York, Gloucester, and OCumber- 
land were ‘‘ insincere” in professing joy at the 
king’s recovery from an attack of insanity ; that 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York had 
acted in such a way as to incur the king's dis- 
pleasure ; and that the Duke of Clarence had 
returned home without leave from the Admiralty 
or his commanding officer. Walter was deprived 
of the office of printer to the Customs, and 
Government advertisements were withdrawn 
from The Times. Moreover, every effort was 
made to intercept the packages from abroad 
addressed to him, and containing news for his 
paper. By the time this occurred he had placed 
its management in the hands of his son. In 
1803 John Walter, jun., took his father’s place. 
Like Woodfall, he had been educated at St. 
Paul’s School, and he had spent a year at 
Trinity College, Oxford. He was only twenty- 
seven when he became the conductor and editor 
of The Times. He was a man of remarkable force 
of character and intellectual power. The editor- 
ship he did not retain many years, appointing 
Barnes in his place, whilst he gave his attention 
to the difficult task of managing the paper. 

It was the second John Walter who made The 
Times a greatnewspaper. He seems to have been 
born with the journalistic instinct. He under- 
stood how a paper should be conducted so as to 
make it both remunerative and powerful. He 
was well versed alike in gathering news and 
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giving the news to the public to the best advan- 

. To him is attributable the first employ- 
ment of special correspondents, and to him the 
introduction of the leading—or more properly 
“‘Jeaded’”? — article is due. When the elder 
Walter died in 1812 The Times had become trans- 
formed. It was founded with a view to show 
how a new system of printing could be carried 
into effect. That system failed and was aban- 
doned, but the second Walter eventually showed 
how a daily newspaper could be produced with a 

d and economy of which his father had never 
dreamed. At the outset, as has been already 
stated, the circulation did not exceed a thou- 
sand copies a day. A quarter of a century later 
the circulation had increased so much that it was 
often late in the afternoon when the demand 
could be supplied. On the morning of the 29th 
of November, 1814, a revolution took place in 
The Times office, one which rendered it possible 
for a daily newspaper to be produced with a 
rapidity which kept pace with the demand. A 
printing press was then practically worked by 
steam for the first time, and threw off eleven 
hundred copies in an hour. This was an un- 
precedented feat. 

The present Mr. Walter has contributed to 
achieve the aim of his grandfather, the founder 
of The Times. The dream of the founder with 
respect to logographic printing has proved to be 
adelusion, but a substitute has been found which 
more than realizes the hopes of the sanguine 
and enthusiastic writer of the passages which 
we have quoted from The Universal Daily Re- 

ister. ‘The mechanical process for composing 
and distributing type now employed is far more 
effective in all respects than the “‘ logotypes” by 
which John Walter hoped to revolutionize the art 
of printing, and The Times is the only newspaper 
office in which this perfected system is in opera- 
tion. The “ Walter press,” upon which the paper 
is printed, is also a machine which would have 
excited the wonder of the founder of the paper. 
The credit of devising and introducing this 
splendid machine is due to Mr. John C. Mac 
Donald, the present manager of the journal. In 
1814 it was thought a species of enchantment for 
eleven hundred copies to be printed off in an 
hour ; now the ‘‘ Walter press” can turn out 
fifteen thousand perfected copies in the same 
time. Given the best and freshest foreign and 
colonial intelligence, the most complete reports 
of what os in the City, in the courts of law, 
in the Houses of Parliament, and throughout 
the land, the value of the whole would be as 
nothing if the various mechanical appliances in 
4 _ of The Times were not marvels of their 

ind. 

More space than can be given to the subject 
would be required to set forth in detail the 
various steps which have marked the upward 
course of The Times, and to give to those chiefly 
concerned s due measure of praise. The late 
Mr. J. F. Macguire, proprietor of The Cork 
Examiner, who possessed a thorough know- 
ledge of newspapers, writing in 1855, expressed 
his amazement at the change between The Times 
of that day and the first number, regarding the 
paper as the remarkable result of energy, enter- 
prise, and independence, a paper 
“ whose principal correspondents are paid like am- 
bassadors, whose intelligence comes from all parts 
of the known world, whose despatches outstrip 
those of Government itself, whose leaders are not 
<— oftentimes models of style, but as perilous to 
a Ministry asa hostile division, or a motion of ‘ want 
of confidence.’ The success of Zhe Times, while it 
is a practical history of the progress of the age, is 
also a great moral lesson, as exhibiting in the most 
striking and triumphant manner what wonders 
industry, perseverance, and courage can effect.” 


In the earlier days of the leading journal’s 
existence its readers were disposed to accept 
with gratitude whatever was put before them. 
4 - then, to use the words of Cowper in ‘ The 

ask, 

fe f ’ ? 
Which not even erities critica, 
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In our day critics are ready to condemn anything 
which does not chime with their prepossessions 
or prejudices. Yet those who condemn The 
Times the most heartily are still ready to peruse 
it, and they are subject to its influence. Of 
this no better illustration can be supplied than 
that which Charles Darwin has placed on record. 
He was profoundly dissatisfied with the policy 
of The Times on a memorable occasion, but he 
felt himself wholly unable to dispense with the 
paper, and then he wrote to Dr. Asa Gray: 
‘* To give up the ‘ bloody old Times,’ as Cobbett 
used to call it, would be to give up meat, drink, 
and air.” 








Literary Grosstp. 


Mr. Nasu has made considerable progress 
with the ‘ Life of Lord Westbury,’ and Mr. 
Bentley expects to issue it in February or 
March next. In March Mr. Bentley hopes 
to publish the reminiscences of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bancroft, for the autobiography is to be a 
dual work. Sir Douglas Forsyth’s ‘ Memoirs’ 
will be ready in about three weeks. 


WE are glad to hear that Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co. have it in contemplation to 
publish a new and uniform edition of Mr. 
Robert Browning’s works in monthly 
volumes, and that the first volume may be 
expected early next year. 

THE authorship of ‘The New Antigone,’ 
a novel which we reviewed some weeks ago, 
and which has attracted a good deal of 
attention, is attributed to the Rev. Dr. 
Barry, a Roman Catholic priest stationed at 
Dorchester, in Oxfordshire. 


Tue Senatus Academicus of the Edin- 
burgh University will shortly proceed to 
appoint a Lecturer on Natural Theology under 
the terms of the Gifford bequest. Among 
those talked of as possible occupants of the 
post are Prof. Max Miiller, Sir William 
Thomson, Dr. Hutchison Stirling, and the 
Rev. John Owen, author of ‘ Evenings with 
the Skeptics.’ The appointment holds for 
two years. 

An original copy of ‘Dame Wiggins of 
Lee and her Seven Wonderful Cats,’ pub- 
lished at the beginning of the century at a 
shilling, was sold on the 20th inst. by 
Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods for two 
guineas. The same auctioneers sold an im- 
perfect copy of the First Folio of Shakspeare 
for 100/. 


Tue Rev. Bartholomew MacCarthy, D.D., 
has been elected Professor of Celtic Lan- 
guages at the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. 
Dr. MacCarthy is author of a treatise in 
quarto, published in 1886, on the ‘Stowe 
Missal’ —an ancient Irish service book, 
formerly in the collection of the Duke of 
Buckingham, and now in the library of the 
Royal Irish Academy. 


THE Dutch Government has given 2,000/. 
for the portion of Sir Thomas Phillipps’s 
collections which it bought the other day. 
Sir Thomas paid two visits only to the Low 
Countries, one in 1824 and one in 1826, 
but he bought largely on both occasions, 
being almost without a competitor at the 
Meerman sale at the Hague, and the Mus- 
schenbrock sale at Leyden. 


TuE collection consists of 160 catalogued 
MSS., besides eighty-eight chests or boxes 
filled with records, chiefly ecclesiastical. 
Two really invaluable MSS. are, one a 
volume containing various treatises still un- 





printed of the great mathematician Christiaan 
Huygens, the other the oldest known MS. 
of Van Maerlant’s ‘Spieghel Historiael,’ a 
priceless chronicle of ancient Netherlandish 
language and literature. Prof. de Vries’s 
edition of Van Maerlant is based upon an 
imperfect MS. in possession of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences in Amsterdam. Sir 
T. Phillipps’s copy is in a much more per- 
fect condition. 

Tue Prussians, who had learnt through 
Pertz the value of the Middlehill Library, 
have been beforehand with the Dutch, and 
some time ago bought some of Sir Thomas’s 
purchases at the Meerman sale, among them 
the ‘Chronicon Egmondanum’ of the thir- 
teenth century, written on vellum. 

Tue death is announced of Mr. Robert 
Inglis, of the firm of Gall & Inglis, the 
Edinburgh publishers. The deceased gentle- 
man, who was sixty-eight years of age, has 
not long survived his brother, who was a 
partner in Messrs. Chambers, and whose 
decease we mentioned a short while ago. 

At a meeting of the Burns Club at Ayr, 
held last week, it was announced that at an 
early date an appeal would be made to the 
public for funds towards the erection of a 
statue of the poet at Ayr. 

Mr. Exsworta is far advanced with 
part xviii. of the ‘Roxburghe Ballads,’ 
which will complete vol. vi. His next task 
will be to compile a general index to the 
six bulky volumes, 4,200 pages in all. 

Mr. BenTtey is going to start a new half- 
crown serial, styled Men and Women of the 
Day. Each part will contain three portraits 
of contemporary celebrities in permanent 
photography, which will be accompanied by 
memvirs. he subjects selected for the first 
number are Lord Hartington, Miss Mary 
Anderson, and Cardinal Newman. 

Next week an Educational Conference 
will be held under the auspices of the 
Cymmrodorion Society in the Guildhall of 
Shrewsbury. 

In the early part of February Mr. Bentley 
will publish a new novel by Miss Peard, 
‘ His Cousin Betty.’ 

Conte Uco Barzani, who is coming to 
England in the course of a week or two, has 
nearly ready for press a little volume in 
English on ‘The Popes and the Hohen- 
staufen.’ A new volume of the ‘ Regesto di 
Farfa,’ edited by Conte Balzani and Signor 
I. Giorgi, may also be expected shortly. 

AxovuT a year ago we reported that the 
disciples of Schopenhauer in Germany had 
begun at an early date to think of the pre- 
parations for the celebration of the philo- 
sopher’s hundredth birthday on February 
22nd, 1888. Those preparations begin to 
assume a tangible form, the first result 
being a harmless paper quarrel as to the 
house where Schopenhauer was born at 
Danzig. 

Tue Newspaper Price List for 1888, issued 
by the Imperial Post Office at Berlin, con- 
tains 9,231 journals. Of these 6,613 are in 
German, 844 in English, and 711 in French. 
Among the remaining foreign papers there 
are two in Persian, two in Turkish, and one 
in Latin. 

Dr. Gzorce H. Moore has communicated 
to the American Historic Genealogical Society 
the results of his investigation as to the ori- 
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gin of the term ‘‘ Yankee” and of the song 
‘Yankee Doodle.’ His conclusion is that 
‘‘ Yankee” is a term of reproach or derision 
which was first used by the Dutch settlers to 
testify their dislike for their English rivals. 
The first public use of the term which he 
has discovered was in 1725, when the sale of 
the effects of a gentleman at Morpeth was 
advertised, and these included ‘‘ one negro, 
named Yankee.” Thetune ‘ Yankee Doodle,’ 
though not used in America by the Ame- 
ricans till after the revolutionary war, was 
frequently played by the bands of British 
forces during the war. At the surrender at 
Yorktown the tune was played with a view 
to annoy the defeated British soldiers, and 
afterwards it became popular throughout 
America as a song of triumph. 

Kine Oscar II. of Sweden, who writes 
under the nom de guerre of ‘‘Oscar Frederik,” 
will shortly issue a volume of minor poems, 
several of which have never appeared in 
print before. 

At San Paolo, in Brazil, a new transla- 
tion of Longfellow’s poems has appeared in 
Portuguese. 


A RECENT report on publications regis- 
tered in the Punjab states that there is an 
inordinate passion for poetry among both 
educated and illiterate people of the pro- 
vince, and that in many of the cities and 
large towns there are poetical societies 
called ‘‘ Mushi’aréhs,” of which the mem- 
bers assemble periodically to recite their 
‘* ghazals.” At the same time there are few 
published poems of any merit, and it is not 
improbable that the majority of songs which 
give the truest and most spontaneous ex- 
pression of the sentiments of the people are 
never published at all. 


Tue death is announced of M. Eugéne 
Yung. He was at the Ecole Normale at 
the same time as M. About, M. Taine, and 
M. Sarcey. For some years he was a 
teacher of history, and then founded the 
Revue des Cours Littéraires, which became in 
course of time La Revue Politique et Littéraire, 
and finally boldly took the style of Za 
Revue Bleue. 


Tue following explains itself :— 

** Will you kindly allow me to correct a mis- 
take in the paragraph in your journal last week 
(p. 864) about the Salford Free Libraries and 
Sunday opening? This matter was discussed 
only at the meeting of the Library Committee, 
and will not be brought before the Salford Town 
Council until February lst. Of the twenty-one 
votes taken at the meeting of the Committee, 
ten will have no effect at the Council meeting, 
as these ten members are not Town Councillors. 

“Joun Prant, Chief Librarian.” 


Tue only Parliamentary Paper of this 
week is Pauperism, England and Wales, 
Comparative Statement for October. 








SCIENCE 


——— 


The Mammoth and the Flood: an Attempt to 
confront the Theory of Uniformity with the 
Facts of Recent Geology. By Henry H. 
Howorth, M.P., F.S.A. (Sampson Low 
& Co.) 

Mr. Howortu has written a very bulky 

volume to prove that the mammoth and 

many of its contemporaries were suddenly 

swept from the face of the earth by a 





gigantic catastrophe, involving a rush of 
water over the greater part of the northern 
hemisphere. In this view there is nothing 
particularly novel, and the reader as he 
passes from chapter to chapter is frequently 
reminded of the opinions which were held 
by Buckland when he wrote his famous 
‘Reliquize Diluviane’ nearly seventy years 
ago. The invocation of a flood to suddenly 
extinguish a species and bury its relics was 
a natural procedure in the early days of 
geology; but in recent years most authorities 
upon the subject have hesitated to pin their 
faith to any extravagant hypothesis in- 
volving a startling cataclysm, such as our 
author favours, and have rather sought to 
explain the phenomena under discussion by 
the operation of agencies more familiar, 
milder, and apparently more in harmony 
with what is known of the course of nature. 
All this modern teaching, however, is held 
by Mr. Howorth as utterly inadequate to 
meet the requirements of the case; he re- 
vives and amplifies the old arguments, im- 
proving them with all the force natural to 
a clever controversialist, and, having car- 
ried on the discussion through nearly five 
hundred pages, he refuses to be satisfied 
with anything short of a cataclysm of the 
first magnitude. 

Such a catastrophe, if it ever occurred, 
must have involved the destruction not only 
of the mammoth, but of most of the animals 
which lived in association with this creature 
—a group in which paleolithic man formed 
the central figure. Students of prehistoric 
archeology have often been puzzled by the 
fact that the relics of paleolithic man seem 
to be separated from those of his neolithic 
successor by an abrupt break; between 
the earlier stone age and the later a gulf 
apparently exists, which—notwithstanding 
many plausible suggestions—can hardly be 
said to have yet received satisfactory expla- 
nation. Mr. Howorth of course sees that 
this hiatus may be accounted for in harmony 
with his views. According to him the man 
of the earlier stone period perished with the 
mammoth and many other pleistocene mam- 
malia, though the destruction of the human 
species—unlike that of so many of his com- 
panions—was by no means complete. From 
the areas in which man survived he slowly 
spread over the face of the earth, and ulti- 
mately, in a higher state of culture, reoccu- 
pied the land in which his rude predecessors 
had been overwhelmed by the great diluvial 
catastrophe. This catastrophe was none 
other than the Noachian deluge; and the 
latter part of Mr. Howorth’s book is devoted 
to a discussion of the wide-spread legends 
relating to the great flood. ‘‘I submit, 
with every confidence,” says Mr. Howorth, 
“that I have proved the position that the ex- 
tinction of the mammoth in the Old World was 
sudden, and operated over a wide continental 
area, involving a wide-spread hecatomb in which 
man as well as other creatures perished; that 
this destruction was caused by a flood of waters 
which passed over the land, drowning the animals 
and then burying their remains; and that this 
catastrophe forms a great break in human con- 
tinuity no less than in the biological records of 
animal life, and is the great Divide when history 
really begins.” 

Let no one in future dare to suggest that 
the mammoth may have died out, like so 
many other species, in the course of nature 
—that it may have got worsted in the 





struggle for existence, or have fallen beforg 
the weapon of the primitive hunter. My 
Howorth has given his answer to all thegg 
suggestions, and henceforth the extinction 
of the mammoth must be unmistakably cop. 
nected with the flood. 

But with the flood came changes in the 
climate of part of the northern hemisphere, 
which were of so extraordinary a character 
as to make the easy-going meteorologist rub 
his eyes with surprise. Mr. Howorth holds 
that in the days of the mammoth the climate 
of Northern Siberia was temperate and 
equable; that at the close of the mammoth 
period it suddenly became intensely severe, 
and has ever since retained its rigorous 
character. In order that there may be no 
mistake on this point, let us quote the 
author’s own words :— 

“The facts compel us to admit that when the 
mammoth was buried in Siberia the ground was 
soft and the climate therefore comparatively 
mild and genial, and that immediately afterwards 
the same ground became frozen, and the same 
climate became Arctic, and that they have 
remained so to this day, and this not gradually 
and in accordance with some slowly continuous 
astronomical or cosmical changes, but suddenly 
and per saltem.” 

As the physicist may feel uneasy at this 
abrupt disturbance in the economy of 
nature, it is satisfactory to hear Mr. 
Howorth say, with becoming modesty, in 
another part of his work, ‘I am not argu- 
ing against the government of the Universe 
by law”! What he is really anxious to 
overthrow, and from the beginning to the 
end of his book is never tired of opposing, 
is Lyell’s theory of Uniformity—a doctrine 
which no doubt has been occasionally carried 
too far, but which hardly deserves all the 
hard things our author has been induced to 
say about it. 

Mr. Howorth’s volume would have de- 
lighted the heart of Murchison and the older 
school of diluvialists, but its publication 
will probably strike most geologists of the 
present day as rather an anachronism. The 
author, in our opinion, would have done 
better for his case if he had not allowed his 
arguments to run to so great a length. Few 
people, we fear, will care to wade through 
four or five hundred pages, and then be 
threatened with a second volume, in which 
the geological evidence is to be fully dealt 
with. But for all that, the persevering 
reader will find the present volume 
worthy of perusal, if only for the mass of 
interesting facts and fancies about the 
mammoth, gathered from many sources and 
most neatly set together. Finally, the 
volume deserves to be popular, inasmuch 
as it is at once orthodox and sensational— 
orthodox in recognizing the wide-spread 
effects of the Biblical deluge, and sensa- 
tional in that it introduces some startlin 
effects in the working of the terrestria 
machinery. 





A Sketch of Geological History: being the 
Natural History of the Earth and of its Pre- 
Human Inhabitants. By Edward Hull, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S., Director of the Geological Survey 
of Ireland. (Deacon & Co.)—A sketch by a 
master is often very precious. Knowledge, 
sureness of hand, and rapidity of execution are 
required for its production. Above all, sound 
jallguent as to what are essentials and what 
non-essentials is necessary. But the union of 
all these qualifications in one individual, be his 
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art literary or pictorial, be he etcher or writer, 
js naturally rare. To write a small book on a 
large subject is always hazardous, and when 
that subject is one so dependent upon detail as 
the history of the e before man, success 
is all but impossible. This is, however, what 
Prof. Hull has attempted in this ‘Sketch of 
Geological History.’ In some 150 pages or less 
he has undertaken to give the general reader 
an account of the mineral characters, geo- 
phical distribution, and life-forms of the 
eposits of the globe from the archzean to the 
latest glacial beds. To say that he has succeeded 
in producing something more than an enumera- 
tion of stratigraphical divisions varied by lists 
of fossils—something more than a bald précis 
fit to serve as the table of contents of a larger 
work—is high praise. Generalization, not in 
every case unallied with rashness, has always 
been Prof. Hull’s strong point, and this cha- 
racteristic has stood him in good stead in giving 
life and interest to the speculative restora- 
tions of the land and sea of past periods 
which abound in these pages. His views on 
these matters are well known to geologists, 
and have not in all cases met with universal 
acceptance. He has not given them up here. 
They are as boldly stated as ever, and with an 
aplomb perhaps excusable in a ‘‘ Sketch” which, 
whether absolutely correct throughout or not, 
is certainly spirited. The theoretical conclu- 
sions arrived at by so able and experienced a 
worker as to the permanence of the great oceans 
and other kindred and questionable points, 
however we may disagree with them, cannot 
fail to be suggestive and interesting. It is a 
pity that so readable and concise a résumé of 
the author's beliefs in matters geological should 
be marred by a carelessness and want of revision 
which we have seldom seen equalled in so small 
avolume. Sometimes the want of care is shown 
by lack of clearness only, as in this explanation 
of the unconformity between the Permians and 
the beds beneath them: ‘‘On this account the 
Permian beds in the north of England often 
rest upon those of lower carboniferous age ; 
the whole of the upper series of beds (there very 
thick), having been denuded away during the 
unrepresented interval between the close of the 
one period and the beginning of the other, as 
represented by the deposition of strata” (p. 73). 
Sometimes not sense, but grammar is outraged, 
as when we are told that ‘‘ the carboniferous 
rocks are characterized by a fauna and flora 
which leaves no doubt as to their age” (p. 65); 
or an actual blunder occurs, as where the Alpen- 
kalk is referred to the Jurassic instead of to the 
trias (p. 91), or where the writer speaks of 
“Crinoids, especially Echini” (p. 119). Occa- 
sionally we come upon a clear contradiction, as 
when, after being told, at p. 81, that ‘‘ nosingle 
species ascends from the Permian to the triassic,” 
we are met, at p. 84, with the statement that 
the well-known carboniferous form Productus 
semireticulatus is found in the trias of Asia. 
These and many similar evidences of haste are 
unfortunate, but they are as nothing to the 
misprints, which, by their number and variety, 
form quite the most surprising feature of the 
work. In the interests of a second edition the 
following may be noted (by no means an ex- 
haustive list): Rauche Alb (for Rauhe Alp), 
p. 27; Reserches, p. 27; Galimier (for Galinier), 
p. 30; Lingula fags, p. 37; Lesquerreux, p. 52; 
Psamite, p. 55; Cardiun, p. 82; Hiinsdruck, 
p. 82; Himilayan, p. 83; Peilhavii (for Keilhavii), 
p. 84; Dr. Falkiner (for Dr. Falconer), p. 85 ; 
minimna, p. 89; Raasy, p. 91; Artosaurus, 
p. 95; Belemintes, p. 96; Gryphesa, p. 99; 
sea-lillies, P. 100 ; gelogie (for géologie), p. 102 ; 
Nautali (for Nautili), p. 105; Pleuratomaria, 
p. 110; Waldhemia, tbid.; Bulinima, ibid. ; 
Texularia, ibid.; Calcarie (for Calcaire), p. 115; 
Lamarki, ibid.; Anchyterium, p. 119; Rhino- 
ceras, pp. 123, 126, 128; Rhinocerus, p. 130; 
Dinotherum, p. 124; Ciningnensis, ibid.; Pano- 
picee (for Panopea), p. 126; Cervis (for Cervus), 





p. 126; Hyznarctus, p. 127; Macherodus, p. 127, 
and Macheirodus, p. 130 (for Machairodus) ; 
Cameloparadalis, p. 128; Struthis, bid. ; 
elaphas, p. 138 ; artica, p. 139, &e. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Tue three lectures on heredity and nurture 
delivered by Mr. F. Galton on behalf of the 
Anthropological Institute at the South Ken- 
sington Museum gave great satisfaction to the 
large audiences who were present. In the first 
lecture Mr. Galton urged that, in order to ascer- 
tain the physical laws governing the effects of 
heredity and nurture, the science of man must 
be founded upon exact human measurement, 
using the word measurement in its widest sense, 
as opposed to mental estimate. He explained 
by models and diagrams the remarkable smooth- 
ness with which a curve is formed from a series 
of observations of any elementary fact, such as 
height, when arranged in a scheme, and recom- 
mended the adoption of a uniform centesimal 
scale, by means of which a curve admitting of 
mathematical definition could be constructed 
from a small number of data. In the second 
lecture he illustrated family likenesses and 
family differences, the stability of type in a 
population, the silent transmission of ancestral 
characteristics, and blended and mutually exclu- 
sive heritages by the metaphor of vegetation 
on two islands spreading over adjacent islets. 
He laid it down that each child inherits, on an 
average, one-fourth of the personal peculiarities 
of each parent, one-sixteenth of those of each 
grandparent, and so on ; and that if the previous 
ancestry are left out of account, the influence of 
each parent is raised toone-third. From these laws 
schemes of children, grandchildren, nephews, &c., 
can be constructed, though the particular place 
of any individual in any such scheme cannot, 
of course, be predicted. In the third lecture 
he considered the practical effect that the know- 
ledge of the facts of heredity and the benefits 
of nurture ought to produce in the systematic 
cultivation of the higher physical qualities, 
and referred with approval to the establishment 
of professorships of physical culture at Amherst 
and Harvard Colleges in America, and to the 
attention paid to the subject in Germany and 
elsewhere. He explained his purpose in the 
delivery of the lectures as having been the dis- 
cussion of the influences that tend to “‘ eugen- 
ism,” th< word suggested by him some time ago, 
and since generally adopted, to express the 
aggregate of the most favourable conditions for 
healthy and happy existence. At the close of 
each lecture Dr. Garson, Mr. Bloxam, and Mr. 
Young gave demonstrations of the use of the 
simpler anthropometric apparatus; and at the 
conclusion of the third lecture the splendid in- 
strument devised by Capt. Abney and General 
Festing for testing the colour sense was exhibited 
and explained by the inventors. 

Other indications of the public interest in 
anthropometric science which has recently been 
awakened may be mentioned. It is understood 
that the subject will have a considerable place in 
the arrangements of the new Imperial Institute, 
and that a proposal will be made for establishing 
an anthropometric laboratory in permanent con- 
nexion with the annual meetings of the British 
Association. An interesting discussion on the 
same subject took place at a recent meeting of 
the Lewisham and Blackheath Scientific Associa- 
tion, under the presidency of Prof. Armstrong. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES, 


THE year which has just elapsed has not been 
a very eventful one in astronomy. Olbers’s 
periodical comet returned according to predic- 
tion, being first seen by Mr. Brooks, of Phelps, 
N.Y., on the 24th of August. A fine comet made 
its appearance in the southern hemisphere in 
January, but was only visible for a few days ; 
it would seem to belong to the comet family 
the orbits of which are very similar and make 





at perihelion very close approaches to the sun, 
other members of it being comets 1843 I, 
1880 I., and 1882 II. Four new small comets 
were also discovered in 1887: the first by Mr. 
Brooks on the 22nd of January, and the other 
three by Mr. Barnard, of Nashville, Tennessee 
(recently appointed to the Lick Observatory, 
California), on the 23rd of January, the 15th of 
February, and the 12th of May respectively. 
Seven more small planets were discovered, rais- 
ing the whole number known to 271. The un- 
favourable weather which prevailed along the 
greater part of the track of totality of the solar 
eclipse of the 19th of August prevented the 
acquisition of any results of importance from its 
observation. 

In the early days of January the close proxi- 
mity of Venus and Jupiter will present a brilliant 
appearance in the early morning, and doubtless 
the fact that on the Ist a line drawn from the 
former to the latter planet will point nearly 
towards the largest star in Scorpio (which ac- 
quired from its red colour the name of Antares) 
would in astrological days have been thought of 
great significance. Mars, the red planet to which 
that star was thus resembled, is in Virgo, and 
rises now about midnight; on the 19th of 
January he will pass within 5° due north of 
Spica. Saturn is still in the constellation Cancer, 
and the only planet visible to the naked eye in 
the early evening, rising shortly after the sky 
has become dark. 

The only eclipse of any interest which will 
take place in 1888 will be a total one of the 
moon on the night of the 28th of January ; the 
times of the beginning and end of the total 
phase at Greenwich will be 10" 31™ and 12° 9™ 
respectively. Partial eclipses of the sun will 
take place on the 11th of February and the 9th 
of July ; but the former will only be visible in 
the south-eastern part of the South Pacific 
Ocean (the second half of it in the extreme 
south of South America, where only any part 
can be seen on land), and the latter will only be 
visible in the southern part of the Indian Ocean, 
the northern limit of the eclipse being nearly 
in the tropic of Capricorn, at a point about half- 
way between the coasts of Australia and Mada- 
gascar. A total eclipse of the moon will take 
place on the morning of the 23rd of July ; but 
at Greenwich the moon will set and the sun will 
rise some time before the commencement of 
totality. There will also be a very small partial 
eclipse of the sun on the 7th of August ; but it 
will only be visible over a small portion of the 
earth in the extreme north, being greatest in the 
southern part of Nova Zembla. 








SOCIETIES, 

Royau.—Dec. 22.—Admiral Sir G. H. Richards, 
V.P., in the chair.—The following papers were read: 
‘On the Heating Effects of Electric Currents,’ 
No. IL, by Mr. W. H. Preece,—‘ A Contribution to 
the Study of the Comparative Anatomy of Flowers,’ 
by Rev. G. Henslow,—‘ The Harly Stages in the 
Development of Antedon rosacea, by Mr. H. Bury, 
—and ‘ Heat Dilatation of Metals from Low Tempera- 
tures,’ by Mr. T. Andrews.—The Society adjourned 
over the Christmas recess to January 12th, 1888, 





RoyAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE.—Dec. 22.—Dr. 
W. Knighton, V.P., in the chair.—A paper was read 
‘On Petrarch and the Fourteenth Century,’ by Mr. 

. H. E,. Carmichael, Foreign Secretary of the 
Society. 


ZOOLOGICAL. — Dec, 20.— Prof. W. H. Flower, 
President, in the chair.—The Secretary read a report 
on the additions made to the menagerie during 
November, and exhibited, on behalf of Major Yer- 
bury, a pair of horns of the oorial (Ovis cycloceros). 
These horns were apparently of the form lately de- 
scribed by Mr. A. O. Hume as Ovis blanfordi.— 
Letters and papers were read: from Dr. Bur- 
meister, on a supposed new humming-bird from 
Tucuman, which Mr. Sclater proposed to call Cheto- 
cercus burmeisteri,—by Mr. F. E. Beddard, on 
Hooker's sea-lion, Otaria (Arctocephalus) hookeri, 
based upon the specimens of this species recently 
received by the Society, one of which had lately 
died; the author called attention to the external 
features, visceral anatomy, and osteology of this 
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sea-lion, in comparison with the corresponding cha- 
racters of other species of the group,—by Mr. G. A. 
Boulenger, on a new genus of lizards of the family 
Teiide, founded on a specimen obtained in the 
forest of Iguarasse, Pernambuco, which the author 

roposed to name Stenolepis ridleyi,—from the Rev. 
i §. Gorham, on the ‘Revision of the Japanese 
Species of Hndomychide, in which three new 
genera and thirteen new species were characterized 
and described, and additional observations were 
made upon the species previously known to inhabit 
Japan, the new species being based on specimens 
obtained by Mr. G. Lewis during his last journey to 
the islands in 1880-1,—by Mr. G. A. Boulenger, on 
the fishes obtained by Surgeon-Major A. S. G. Jaya- 
kar at Muscat, east coast of Arabia, the collection 
containing specimens of 172 species, many of which 
were unrepresented in the national collection, and 
fifteen of which were apparently new to science,— 
and by Mr. H. Druce, on some new species of Lepi- 
doptera Heterocera from Tropical Africa. 


METEOROLOGICAL.— Dec. 21.—Mr. W. Ellis, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Rev. R. Barker, Dr. W. W. Day, 
Messrs. H. N. Dickson, H. Harries, P. S. Jeffrey, 
H. A. Johnstone, and J. Wolstenholme were elected 
Fellows.—The following papers were read: ‘The 
Mean Temperature of the Air at Greenwich from 
September, 1811, to June, 1856,’ by Mr. H. 8. Eaton, 
a discussion of the meteorological journals of the 
late Mr. J. H. Belville and those of the Royal Ob- 
servatory. The general results of this investigation 
are : (1) that there was no appreciable change in the 
mean annual temperature of the air at Greenwich 
in the period 1812 to 1855 inclusive ; (2) that on the 
eminence on which the Royal Observatory is situated 
the average temperature at night, or rather the 
early morning, is in all cases higher than over 
the lower grounds; (3) that with a north wall, 
or possibly a north window exposure, . higher 
maximum temperatures are found at the lower 
stations ; (4) that the movements of the thermo- 
meter are retarded with a north wall exposure 
as compared with an instrument on an open stand, 
especially where the situation is a confined one, 
the indications of the thermometer not follow- 
ing changes of temperature so promptly, owing to 
the modifying influence of the adjacent building. 
—‘ Report on the Phenological Observations for the 
Year 1887,’ by the Rev. T. A. Preston. The past 
season was most exceptional: for flowers disastrous ; 
fruit was generally a failure, though there were ex- 
ceptions, and also vegetables ; roots were destroyed 
by insects or drought, and green crops soon passed 
off. ‘the wheat crop, however, was better than was 
expected. Meadow hay was not an average crop, but 
clover and seed hay were more nearly so.—‘ Earth 
Tremors and the Wind,’ by Prof. J. Milne. The 
author has made a detailed examination of the 
tremor records obtained in Tokio, and compared 
them with the tri-daily weather maps issued by the 
Government of Japan.— Pressure and Temperature 
in Cyclonesand Anticyclones,’ by Prof. H. A. Hazen. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon. London Institution. 5.—‘ Visible Stars,’ Sir R. S. Ball. 
— Victoria Institute, 8.—‘ Natural Selection,’ Prof. Duns. 
— Royal Academy, 8.—‘ Painting,’ Mr. J. E. gson. 
Tues. Royal Institution, 3.—*The Great Pianets,’ Sir R. 8. Ball. 
(Juvenile Lecture.) 
Wen. Society of Arts, 7.—‘ Application of Electricity to Lighting and 
Working, Mr. W. H. Preece (Juvenile Lecture). 
— Shorthand, § —‘ Shorthand Cierks,’ Mr. A. J. Cook ; ‘Shorthand 
for General Use,’ Mr. A. M Browne. 
— British Archwological A jon, 8 —‘A Museum of Christian 
Archeology for Great Britain,’ Mr. J. R. Allen; ‘Recent Dis- 
coveries in Winchester Cathedral,’ Canon Collier. 
Tuvrs. Royal institution, 3.—‘ The Comets,’ Sir R. 8. Ball. (Juvenile 





ture 
— London Institution, 6.—‘ Material of Music: IV. Composition,’ 
Mr W. A. Barrett. 


— Royal Academy, 8.— Paintinz,’ Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 
Fri. Geologists’ Association, 8.—* Occurrence of Gold in North Wales,’ 
Mr. T. A. Readwin. 
Sat. Royal Institution, 3—‘The Stars,’ Sir R. 8. Ball. (Juvenile 
Lecture.) 








Science Gossig, 


Sm Rosert Rawiryson, C.B., Chief En- 
gineering Inspector of the Local Government 
Board, is retiring from his post at the age of 
seventy-six. He has held his present office ever 
since the creation of the Local Government 
Board. Sir Robert Rawlinson’s name is insepar- 
ably connected with the progress of sanitary 
engineering ; and his services on the Sanitary 
Commission in the Crimea, and as organizing 
engineer of relief works during the Lancashire 
“Cotton Famine,” are historical. 


Tue United States authorities have recently 
christened a river in Alaska which flows into 
the great Yukon after Mr. Frederick Whymper. 
This stream bears among the natives the name 
of Yokachargut, and lies about one degree 
south of the Arctic circle. In 1868 we gave 





several notices of Mr. Whymper’s daring ex- 
plorations and canoe journeys, which have now 
at last been commemorated. 


FINE ARTS 


——— 


ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. —The 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is now OPEN, 
5, Pall Mall East, from 10 to 5.—Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 











° VALE OF TEARS.’—DORE’S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com- 
pleted a few days before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery, 
35, New Bond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Pretorium,’ ‘ Christ’s 
Entry into Jerusalem,’ ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ and his other 
great Pictures. From 10 to6 Daily.—. on, le. 








FRENCH ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

La Belgique. Par C. Lemonnier. (Hachette 
& Co.)—This portly quarto describes the little 
kingdom province by province, and it is illus- 
trated by more than three hundred wood- 
cuts. It is one of those encyclopsediac books 
which it would be difficult to go straight through, 
although that omnivorous person the general 
reader might profitably take it in instalments, 
and find in it trustworthy sccounts of the 
numerous subjects to which M. Lemonnier’s 
facile pen and comprehensive observations direct 
his attention. It is neither a guide-book, a book 
of travels, nor a history, but an elaborate and 
very excellent compound of all three, such 
common and practical details as the names of the 
hotels and the time-tables of the railways being 
omitted. We may not always be able to share 
his raptures about such buildings as the Hotel 
de Ville at Oudenarde, charming as that edifice 
really is, but we admit his intelligent criticism 
of its beauties. He was profoundly and rightly 
impressed by the tremendous grandeur of Notre 
Dame at Tournay, on which, by the way, the 
cut before us is a libel. He was unfortunate 
in visiting the ruins of the great Cistercian 
abbey of Villers-la-Ville while a féte was out- 
raging the stern and solemn beauty of the noble 
church. He is still more unfortunate in over- 
estimating the inexprimable majesté of the Virgin 
and Child at Bruges, which is attributed to 
Michael Angelo. The majority of the cuts, 
especially the landscapes, are first rate. The 
best of them illustrate the romantic picturesque- 
ness of the Meuse in the Dinant region. 

Feuillets Glanés: Poésies Inédites (Paris, 
Librairie de ‘ L’Art’), is composed of various 
skilfully and often beautifully etched plates, 
selected from various French publications in 
which they originally appeared, with the illus- 
trative and descriptive verses which accom- 
panied them. The best of the plates is M. 
J. Jacquemart’s delicate and spirited group of 
lovers, after M. H. Fragonard, called ‘ Le Baiser,’ 
which has the vivacity and tenderness of a 
Greuze without its drawbacks. The fine head 
and bust of ‘La Bohémienne,’ etched by M. CO. 
Waltner, are full of life and characteristic of Gus- 
tave Ricard, who painted the original from a 
charming French girl, M. Rajon’s Venetian 
‘ Cortigiana ’ reminds us of a fine and powerful 
half-length of a woman in a dress of brocade and 
dead-leaf velvet by M. Blanchard, which we 
admired at a recent Salon. M. Didier has made 
a sympathetic plate after M. Henner’s ‘La 
Madeleine, the figure of a girl seated in a gloomy 
nook, one of M. Henner’s most agreeable pro- 
ductions, Very dainty are the panneaux décora- 
tifs etched by M. Lalauze after M. Ehrmann, 
of which the most charming is ‘ La Fontaine de 
Jouvence.’ The verses are by MM. J. Aicard, 
De Banville, F. Coppée, A. Dézamy, A. Silvestre, 
Sully-Prudhomme, &c. 

Jeanne d’Arc, par J. Michelet (Hachette & 
Co.), contains ten etchings by MM. Boiloin, 
Boulard, Courtry, Milius, and others, after the 
designs of M. Bida. The best of the designs ls 
‘ Jeanne d’Arc devant ses Juges,’ which is some- 
what stronger than its companions, such as 
‘Jeanne d’Arc en Prison,’ which is absurdly 
feeble. M. Bida is too sentimental to succeed 
in such a task as this. 





Les Cahiers du Capitaine Coignet (1776-1850 
publiés d’aprés le Manuscrit Original. Par ¥, 
Larchey. Illustrés par J. Le Blant. (Hachettg 
& Co.)—M. le Capitaine Coignet, shepherd. 
born, carter by training, écuyer by chance, and 
soldier “by nature,” spent, according to M, 
Larchey’s account, a long career under the 
generals of the French Republic and the 
marshals of Napoleon and his successors, 
Relegated to the pension list and covered with 
glory, it occurred to the captain that writing 
his memoirs would be an amusement to him. 
self and probably beneficial to others. In the 
leisure of his age he, or M. Larchey, set to work— 
witness a facsimile of the manuscript appended to 
this volume—and, having an excellent memory 
and lively impressions of the incidents of a varied, 
adventurous, and long career, produced the 
veracious narrative before us in a vast quarto 
of nearly three hundred pages, crammed with 
curious personal details of the minutest kind, 
M. Le Blant, whose bright pencil adapts itself 
to the story of the old soldier with characteristic 
spirit and ability, has added much to the in- 
terest with which every one will read the book, 
He is much more fortunate in designing the 
vignettes included in the pages of type than 
those larger gravures hors texte which accompany 
them. 

We are much obliged to Messrs. .Hachette 
& Co. for sending Nos Enfants: Scénes de la 
Ville et des Champs, by M. Anatole France, with 
illustrations by M. B. de Monvel. This book 
abounds in capital designs, excellently drawn and 
very cleverly coloured, of French children in 
most amusing circumstances. They are further 
explained in letterpress full of quiet fun and rich 
in odd and quaint touches of character. Any one 
who has watched the peasant children of France 
knows that E. Frére made the most of the senti- 
mental side—a very large, edifying, and pretty 
one it is—of these enfants, while he left un- 
touched the humour of their immense stupidity, 
their tender loyalty, their profound simplicity, 
and their innumerable graces of character. Such 
an observer knows how much more amusing are 
the children of French peasants than those of 
townspeople and richer classes. Circumstances 
easily understood have produced this difference, 
and M. Monvel’s deft hand and admirably 
sympathetic taste have enabled him to put 
the enfants before us in many varieties. It 
would be difficult to find anything better than 
the picture of Fanchon trudging across a meadow 
with a market basket on her arm, or the cartoon 
of the same damsel setting out on her journey 
with the final instructions of her grandmother. 
Fanchon meeting her sweetheart, on whom 
she bestowed an apple and from whom she 
took a kiss, is pretty and comical. ‘Le Bal 
Costumé,’ urchins in masquerade, is first 
rate; and one of the most genial as well as 
pathetic is ‘L’Ecole,’ where Mdlle. Genseigne 
is supreme over three rows of little persons, into 
whose heads, as into so many bottles, she is 
bound to pour the wines of learning and science. 
The calves of the legs of Frédéric quiver and 
shrink in fear when he sees the terrible dog of 
the village charcutier, a dog who regards Frédéric 
malevolently, while only Frédéric knows why 
he does so. The sailors’ sons, a quaint group 
of back views of little boys, are drawn with 
feeling, spirit, and sympathy, while the young 
artist displaying his cartoon on another page 
could hardly be surpassed. Very funny and 
very tender indeed is the group which illustrates 
the attachment of Miraut the big dog and Jacque- 
line the little girl, on whose small shoulders 
it was the custom of Miraut to place his paws 
while he raised his huge form high above her 
head. Better still is the drawing showing how 
Jacqueline surrendered her chubby cheeks to 
be licked all over by the loving mastiff. M. 
Monvel is an excellent and delicate draughts- 
man, beside whose graceful exactitude the skill 
of our Caldecott and other English artists since 
Stothard falls exceedingly short. 
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Tue volumes sent to us by Messrs. Hachette 
may be classed together. Second Violon, by M. 
Jules Girardin, is an excellent story most cleverly 
illustrated by Tofani. Not so good are the cuts 
in Au Galadoc of Mdlle. Z. Fleuriot. There are, 
however, several admirable illustrations in the 
Capitaine of Madame de Nanteuil. ‘ Capitaine’ is 
the story of a Newfoundland dog whose master 
is a sailor on board a French frigate. In the 
latter part of the book a considerable space is 
devoted to Tonquin and the war with China; 
while towards the close of ‘Second Violon’ 
there are some slight, but clever sketches of 
the defence of Bourgadou against the Prussians 
and of the grievances of the Francs Tireurs. 

Messrs. CatMaNN Livy & Co. send beauti- 
fully printed and charmingly illustrated editions 
of Frangois le Champi, by George Sand, and 
the Chants du Soldat of M. Dérouléde. In fact, 
the illustrations are too good for M. Dérouléde’s 
verses. MM. Guillaume reproduce the water- 
colour drawings in these two volumes, and most 
admirably have they done their work. 

On the whole, these French Christmas books 
are distinctly superior in printing and illus- 
trations to their English and American com- 
petitors. The artists employed design better 
and draw better ; and, in fact, beside them our 
British illustrator seems an amateur. The one 
point in which the Paris publishers fail is 
when they attempt cloth bindings. These are 
gaudy and tasteless in a singular degree. 








THE PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF ENGLAND. 
No. LXXXIX.—COLLECTIONS NEAR LIVERPOOL. 

Mr. Davip Jarpineg, of Liverpool, has per- 
mitted us to make notes on his pictures, which 
are mostly by English artists of the last genera- 
tion, with additions by the living, such as Mr. 
Calderon, Mr. Faed, and Mr. P. Graham. The 
gem of the collection is the charming Gains- 
borough, ‘Country Cart crossing a Brook,’ 
which was not at the late exhibition at the 
Grosvenor Gallery, although it is one of Gains- 
borough’s finest and most delicate landscapes. 
Along with a number of other Gainsboroughs it 
was at the British Institution in 1814. It was 
then the property of Mr. G. Gostling. Accord- 
ing to Fulcher it appeared again in Pall Mall in 
1845, belonging to Mr. Tollemache, and was called 
‘Cart passing a Brook.’ There was, however, in 
the exhibition of 1814 a picture styled ‘Waggon 
and Horses crossing a Brook,’ the property (it 
was sold in 1832 for 2311.) of Mr. J. Ewer, 
@ well-known Gainsborough fancier, which 
may be that before us. Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts has a small landscape of a similar 
subject and title, which belonged to Lady 
Thomond and afterwards to Samuel Rogers 
(sold with Rogers’s pictures for 262I.), and is 
not at all like Mr. Jardine’s. Although it has 
been cleaned, Mr. Jardine’s picture is still in 
excellent condition. There is much movement 
and grace in the figures. The cart is large and 
drawn by a white horse, painted with exceptional 
completeness, solidity, and energy. A buxom 
market girl, whose figure is designed with rare 
grace and freedom, reclines inside the cart ; at 
her elbow sits the driver, a strapping youth. A 
strong wind is bending the boughs of the trees 
that overhang the ford, and the sky is grey and 
cloudy, without being overcast. Much of the 
charm of the picture lies in its silvery tints and 
clear half-tones. It is far finer than the average 
of Gainsborough’s landscapes. 

Comparable with the Gainsborough, and yet 
contrasting with it in colour, vigour of painting, 
solidity, and sentiment, are three choice land- 
scapes by John Linnell. Two of these were at 
the Academy in 1883. The first, called ‘A 
Pastoral’ or ‘Noon,’ is dated 1839. It shows 
the interior of a wood, through which a brook 
is flowing. On the bank, near an old gnarled 
trunk, a naked figure sits in the shadow of 
the trees; sheep browse in a meadow by the 
stream side; there is a vista opening to a 





distant champaign. The picture glows with 
rich colour. The tones are finely balanced 
and luminous. Altogether it is a masterpiece, 
and it looks much better at Liverpool than it 
did in Burlington House. The second picture 
is ‘The Tramps,’ dated 1860. There is a 
clump of trees in the centre of the canvas. A 
cart is advancing along a track in sunlight; 
children and a dog are at a spring; gipsies, 
women, and a tent go to make up the picture. 
The third Linnell, known as ‘ Chalk, Surrey,’ 
and dated 1866, is a pastoral scene. The purity 
and brilliant colour are exceptional. The land- 
scape is a view of a shallow valley of white 
chalk, and a cliff in intense sunlight on our 
right. Over this the sky is lowering as 
before a storm. It is intensely grand. Wil- 
son’s ‘Rome,’ with St. Peter’s in the dis- 
tance, deserves a place with the Gainsborough 
and the Linnells. It is one of the best of the 
numerous specimens of the class Wilson painted 
while he was in Italy—better works by a great 
deal than those he produced from studies or 
memory, or both combined, after his return home. 
It is one of the two formerly belonging to the 
Earl of Dartmouth, not that ‘Rome’ which was 
engraved by Middiman from another collection. 
One of the earl’s pictures was at the British 
Institution with a collection of Wilsons, the 
best ever made, in 1814. The cathedral is seen 
beyond the curving river; a tomb on our left 
catches the late sunlight, most of which a hill 
in the middle distance hides from us, while a 
tall, dark, slender cypress on our right heightens 
the solemn effect of the view. A serene tur- 
quoise-coloured sky, the placid Tiber, and the 
broad, restful, and luminous qualities of the 
picture add to its great charms. 

Most serene and beautiful, notwithstanding its 
patent weaknesses of tone and colour, is a large 
upright picture by Callcott which adorns Mr. 
Jardine’s drawing-room, and is flanked by two 
other works, one of them a Stanfield. It is called 
‘An English Landscape,’ and deals with early 
summer weather. There is a beautiful vista 
along the course of a bright, shallow river; a 
rustic bridge is in the middle distance ; serene 
afternoon light, which, after Callcott’s manner, 
is a little chalky, pervades the scene, and is con- 
centrated, if at all, on a graceful and most ably 
painted group of trees growing on our right on 
the bank of the stream. Some cattle were 
introduced by Landseer. A village stands 
on the left bank above the water. Some 
children, graceful, yet rather weakly painted, 
are on our left, in front. Conspicuous by 
its position in the foreground and the clever 
painting is a group of ducks afloat. A 
true and fine sentiment of repose, delicacy of 
lighting, and local colours of unusual force dis- 
tinguish this capital landscape, the crisp hand- 
ling and softness of which are highly valuable. 
Stanfield’s large picture, the name of which is, 
we believe, ‘ Portel, coast of Boulogne,’ was 
exhibited at the Academy in 1838, and is dated 
1837. It represents fishing-boats beached on 
the sands near some old houses under a cliff. 
A sturdy fisherman talks to a boy, while another 
boy carves a toy-boat. The figures are excep- 
tionally large for a Stanfield. 

Creswick, a painter popular with the older 
generation of North-country collectors, is well 
illustrated by three capital specimens of his 
bright, cheerful, and somewhat mannered 
landscape. The best is ‘A Welsh Pool.’ 
The painter was extremely happy in depict- 
ing tastefully in the distance a line of cre- 
nellated hills. The picture is most silvery. 
The second, ‘Over the Sands’ or ‘ Lancaster 
Sands,’ is one of the painter’s favourite subjects. 
A coach is crossing the dangerous flats at sun- 
down. It is a good example, distinguished by 
the excellence of the sea breaking in the middle 
distance, the distant hills and cliffs that overlook 
the bay. A vista of a bright stream traversed 
by a rustic bridge, while a. house is on a bank 
on our left, supplied materials for the third 





Creswick. With this may be grouped Mr. Jar- 
dine’s effective and telling landscapes by Mr. 
P. Graham and Mr. E, Hargitt, and a pretty 
figure piece by Mr. George Smith. A capital 
coast piece by E. W. Cooke shows a fishing 
smack entering port between the pier-heads, 
and towing a row-boat in a stiff breeze. It is 
known as ‘In the Zuider Zee.’ There was always 
more science than art in Cooke’s pictures ; and 
the science has here been employed upon the 
movements of the shallow sea in sand-stained 
surges, the modelling of the contours of the 
somewhat marble-like waves, and the swaying of 
the craft under the stress of the gale. 
Exceptionally good pictures by Muller are 
to be found in this collection. Among them is 
a bold, richly-tinted study of a rough landscape, 
with two black asses in the foreground, and a 
cottage on a hillock on one side of the view. 
Another specimen is distinguished by the artist’s 
free touch, rich tonality, warm colouring, and 
vigorous handling—qualities which redeem no 
small amount of mannerism and “‘ clever,” but 
fallacious craftsmanship. We group with these 
the very pretty and much less pretentious works 
of Collins in this collection. ‘The Cherry- 
Seller’ (the original, painted for Mr. Higgins, 
or the repetition of that capital work which was 
painted for Mr. John Marshall) was produced 
in 1823 ; Mr. Higgins’s picture was at the Aca- 
demy in 1824. The scene is at Turvey, in Bed- 
fordshire, and the man who, from a donkey’s 
panniers, sells cherries to a girl standing at a 
cottage door was known as “ Old Odell.” He had 
been employed as a messenger by the poet Cowper, 
near to whose home at Olney Mr. Higgins’s man- 
sion, Turvey Abbey, is situated. Cowper often 
mentions the man in his letters, and Collins 
thrice painted him and his donkey in pictures of 
unusual merit. When the donkey died Odell 
skinned the corpse and hung the hide by way 
of souvenir in his cottage, where, to his amaze- 
ment, the painter found it. ‘‘I did not like to 
part with him altogether,” said the hawker to 
the artist, “‘so I had his skin dried and put up 
there.” The picture is fresh, naive, simple, and 
exceptionally good in tone and clear in colour. 
The man and the beast are both painted with 
tact, care, and skill. The girl who holds outa 
dish for the fruit is prettily conceived and 
nicely painted. ‘The Cherry-Seller’ was en- 
graved in the Art Journal, and is a highly 
popular picture. It shows the potency of the 
influence of George Morland on Collins, and 
also the effects of study in the school of Con- 
stable. ‘‘Old Odell” and his donkey appear 
in Collins’s painting in the Peel Collection, 
now in the National Gallery. ‘ Fish-Selling’ is 
another Collins of exceptional quality ; it gives 
us a quay and shore, with boats and the vista 
of a river. Unusually solid and pleasing is 
D. Roberts’s ‘ View in Venice,’ including the 
ancient front of the Fondaco dei Turchi in warm 
light. Though a glowing and rich picture, it 
hardly, however, sustains a comparison with the 
much purer, more luminous and brilliant‘ Venice’ 
of J. Holland, which hangs near. The Roberts 
suffers almost as much by comparison with 
David Cox’s fine ‘Pont-y-Pontypool’ as with 
Holland’s Venetian study. In the Cox the 
bridge is in the middle distance ; the hills distin- 
guish the remoter parts of the view. Some 
boys are at the side of a pool ; one of them is 
fishing. The picture is peculiarly fine, highly 
finished, exhaustively studied, and rich in tone 
and colour. Near it is a second Roberts, a 
picture with many figures in it, representing 
the interior of a cathedral. Mdlle. R. Bon- 
heur’s ‘Sheep’ in a rocky pasture, dated 1862, 
possesses all her knowledge of animals, her rich 
tones, broad and masterly effect, and full colour- 
ing. A sheep is lying ona sloping platform of 
rock ; a black-faced ram, standing with his tail 
towards us, looks eagerly into the distance. 
‘The Exiles’ is a good picture by P. F. 
Poole, and represents two women grouped in 
the foreground of a landscape ; one, leaning on 
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the shoulder of her companion, looks sadly in 
our own direction ; her expression and attitude 
are most touching, and in perfect keeping with 
the deepening gloom of the evening; the 
new moon’s thin crescent glows in the warm 
sky. Mr. Calderon’s ‘Children chasing Butter- 
flies,’ a group of portraits, we remember at a 
London exhibition ; the motive of the design is 
extremely pretty, the execution is somewhat 
flat, and the handling slight ; the children wade 
waist high in tall grass; one leads with a blue 
net, the other follows with a basket. John 
Phillip’s ‘Spanish Girl in a Mantilla’ appears 
nearly in profile to our left, and holds a fan. 
It is a worthy, but not extraordinary specimen 
of the artist’s powers. Mr. Faed’s ‘ Reading 
the Scriptures’ depicts an old man deliberately 
reading from a large volume spread before him 
on a table, while a woman, with one hand at 
her lips, diligently listens. The old man’s face 
and air are first rate, while the face of the girl 
at his side is rather sentimental ; technically, it 
is as fine, broad, rich in colour and tone as 
even Phillip could make it. There are two 
capital pictures here by E. Frére; one of a 
boy drawing from a cast placed on an easel 
before him, while, with all that quiet intensity 
and natural expression which the painter so 
often compassed, he holds at arm’s length a 
plumb-line and measures the cast. A portfolio 
is, French fashion, placed between the boy’s 
knees. ‘Sewing on the Button, a sister helping 
her brother, a little boy, charms the visitor by 
its tender, Ostade-like effect of an interior, its 
naive attitudes, and faithful expressions. We 
may add to this enumeration ‘The Sheridan 
Family,’ by Gainsborough and Gainsborough 
Dupont, his nephew ; a portrait of Mrs. Bald- 
win, by Romney ; ‘The Money-Changers’ and 
‘Gillingham,’ by W. Muller; ‘The Young 
Amateur, by E. Frére ; and John Phillip’s ‘ La 
Seiiorita.’ 

Among the water-colour drawings belonging 
to Mr. Jardine are choice examples by Turner, 
Mr. B. Foster, Prout, W. Hunt, E. Duncan, 
Sir John Gilbert, F. Walker (‘The New Boy,’ 
a charming example, showing a fair young 
mother taking her handsome lad to school ; 
they wait in an ante-room), F. QO. Finch, 
Maclise, and G. Barret. 





NEW PRINTS. 


We have to thank Mr. McLean for a remark 
proof of a plate etched, with rare tact and true 
feeling for all the qualities of the original, by Mr. 
Birket Foster, after F. Walker's drawing called 
‘Driving Geese at Cookham,’ in which a flock 
of geese forms a prominent feature, thanks to 
the richness and brilliancy of their plumage. 
Mr. Foster’s well-tried etching needle never did 
better work, even when dealing with his own 
designs, than in this instance, where he has 
rendered the wealthy coloration and tonality of 
Walker with great judgment, preserving the 
breadth and sparkle of his model, its softness, 
harmonious keeping, and suffusion of light, 
without sacrificing brightness or clearness. The 
geese are capitally, freely, and yet neatly drawn, 
and their attitudes, which Walker studied with 
all his zest for humour, are felicitously repro- 
duced. 

Mrs. S. Campbell, of Church Lane, Totten- 
ham, widow of Mr. OC. W. Campbell, whose fine 
mezzotints after Mr. E. Burne Jones’s pictures 
we commended to our readers, has sent us a 
proof before letters of a small plate, published 
by her, and executed by Mr. Campbell in pure 
mezzotint from his own design. It is entitled 
‘ After Stormie Seas,’ and represents an east- 
country (Scottish) fisher-girl, who having taken 
her share at sea in the work of the boat belong- 
ing to her family, is lying fast asleep in the 
bottom of the craft, sheltered only by its thwarts 
and gunwales, while her head is pillowed on a 
heap of nets. It is a half-length figure, and 
the face is seen in full, with its dark tresses 





hanging loosely over the shoulders, which are 
wrapped in a plaid. Thus she finds 
Sleepe after toyle, port after stormie seas. 

The face is admirably drawn, firmly and 
delicately modelled, and expressive of the 
soundest slumber. The massive forms of the 
features, which are full and solid, though not 
lacking in fineness, have the bloom of exu- 
berant health, and what an old poet called 
‘*the honesty of the open air.” The print, 
so deftly delineated is it, suggests the plump- 
ness and purple of the full lips, and the marble- 
like soundness of the cheeks. Altogether it is 
a thoroughly good piece of work, done with all 
his heart by a skilled and honest artist, profess- 
ing little, but doing much. There is no fear that 
British mezzotinting will perish, as we have been 
lately told it must, while the spirit of C. Camp- 
bell prevails ; without this, the sooner the art 
perishes the better. 

Intending it for a frontispiece of his ‘ History 
of Highgate,’ shortly to appear, Mr. J. H. 
Lloyd obtained permission of the Lord Chief 
Justice for Mr. L. Lowenstam to etch the por- 
trait of S. T. Coleridge, drawn by S. Dawe, to 
which we lately referred as not then reproduced. 
Mr. Lloyd has sent us an impression from the 
plate. It is full of spirit, and both ably and 
delicately drawn. The poet sits sideways ina 
chair, near a table, holding a book with one 
hand upon his thigh, while the other arm rests 
on the back of the chair. The figure of Cole- 
ridge, who is more fat than beseems a bard, is 
in full view to us, the face in three-quarters 
view to our left, and looking up with an 
expression which, while it suggests one rapt in 
a poetic dream, is not quite free from unctuosity. 
This may be due to Dawe, but otherwise the 
portrait is capital. 

Messrs. McQueen & Sons have published and 
sent us an artist’s proof of the plate, a mezzotint 
by Mr. F. Miller, after a picture by Miss E. E. 
Manly, which was at the last Academy exhibi- 
tion, of a young lady wearing a large broad- 
rimmed soft hat, which, although her hair is 
not disturbed, she seems to be holding on her 
head. <A swan’s-down tippet and muff justify 
the title of ‘ Winter’ which has been given to a 
pretty picture of a maiden with an agreeable face 
and air. Mr. Miller’s part has been tastefully 
and sympathetically done. The flesh is nicely 
drawn and modelled deftly. 

The Berlin Photographic Society, 43, New 
Bond Street, has been thoroughly successful 
in using its peculiar process for the re- 
production of Mr. Poynter’s much admired 
picture of ‘Diadumene, lately at the Aca- 
demy. The reproduction is simply complete, 
and of this Mr. Poynter's signature to the 
artist's proof before letters is a warrant. 
Similarly signed, and very nearly as successful, 
is another plate for which we are indebted to the 
same firm after the same painter's picture, lately 
exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery, entitled ‘A 
Corner in the Market-Place,’ which we described 
before it was seen by the public. In both prints 
the lucid qualities of the marbles conspicuous in 
the paintings are given delightfully. In the 
latter we find all but the colours of the original. 
It did not lend itself so fortunately to the 
process employed as ‘ Diadumene,’ but there is 
no imperfection in it except a slight lack of 
brightness in the marble behind the seated 
figure, owing to which that figure does not 
seem quite solid, while the shadows of the 
drapery are somewhat too heavy. 





ETRUSCAN TOMBS. 
Perugia, November, 1887. 
Some very interesting Etruscan tombs have 
been excavated within the last six months in 
the vicinity of Perugia, of which I will give a 
short description prior to the stricter details by 
experts that will be published later in the ar- 
cheeological journals of Rome. First, but least 


important, are thirty oblong stone urns contain- 
ing burnt ashes of the dead, unearthed by the 





municipality in an extension of the Campo Santo 


here. They all belong to one family, as the 
same name, ‘‘ Rafi,” occurs in the inscription on 
every tomb, written in the Etruscan character, 
Excepting three or four they are plain and 
unadorned. One bears a head of Medusa, 
and is still marked with traces of gold on the 
ornamental border. Another represents ap 
Amazon on a horse falling forward, attacked 
by a warrior with an unlifted sword in one hand 
and a broad shield in the other. An attendant 
is sheltering the woman’s head with a shield 
from the impending blow. A third, which is 
artistically superior, is carved with a dignified 
figure of an orator or senator clothed in a toga, 
and apparently holding in his right hand a staff 
or scroll. Bars of a deep purple colour in good 
preservation are painted on the surface. Save 
numerous fragments, and a few strigili and 
mirrors, nothing of any value was discovered in 
these urns. 

Of much greater consequence are the contents 
of a group of three stone tombs and five de- 
molished wooden cassoni found under the olive 
trees a few yards beyond the side wall of the 
convent of the nuns of Monte Luce. Chief 
among these —for the purpose, it may be, 
of clearing up the doubts and guesses of 
modern scholars—are two bronzes, which I 
have carefully examined, as they are almost 
uniform with that taken from the tomb of the 
Volumnii, and that found below the Frontone 
here last year, the latter being identified by 
Prof. Helbig, of the German Archeological 
Institute of Rome, as the appliance used for the 
game of cottabo, i.¢., the Greek xérraBos. Re- 
presentations of this very ancient pastime, 
Sicilian in origin, figure on old Etruscan vases ; 
and there is a relievo in the Villa Albani at Rome 
with asatyr, wine-cup in hand, pursuing a flying 
bacchante, and holding in his left hand a fusto, 
as Italians term it, but as we should say a tube 
or long hollow stem, with a large disc or basin 
on it, and two smaller ones resembling cymbals, 
I refer your readers to the Bulletino del Isti- 
tuto Archeologico Germanico di Roma, vol. i. 
pp. 222 and 234-242, for Prof. Helbig’s specu- 
lations on the precise manner of playing this 
game, founded on the writings of two learned 
German authors, Jahn and Heydemann. An 
endless series of allusive passages I find are 
collected from the Greek poets, and may be 
studied in the ‘Thesaurus’ of Henry Stephens. 
But as they are mostly content with refer- 
ences to the act of dashing the wine, and 
sometimes in good earnest flinging the wine- 
cup at the heads of too festive companions, 
my present wish is simply to describe what 
information can be gathered from these four 
only examples hitherto brought to light of the 
real péBdos xorraBixyj, now to be seen ex- 
clusively in Perugia, and all likely to remain 
in its museum, as the Government has, in con- 
junction with the city authorities, secured the 
purchase of those just found. 

The bronze apparatus found below the Fron- 
tone was buried together with the bones and 
ashes of warriors, and three bronze helmets with 
remains of armour lay alongside of them. The 
two similar ones at Monte Luce were also found 
in soldiers’ graves, near to four helmets, of which 
one is of iron and very rare. A fine bronze 
cuirass, three feet long, and gambali to protect 
the leg below the knee, all broken into fragments, 
indicate surely the warlike profession of the cottabo 
players. Rusty iron swords,spear and lance heads, 
with the wooden shafts of the weapons quite 
perished, lay mingled with dice and numerous 
smooth round pebbles, fully testifying to other 
gaming propensities of the armed men, whose 
business was evidently war. Asat the Frontone, 
so at Monte Luce, a skeleton or two were found 
unburnt, and the leg bones disinterred are 
coloured blue-green by the penetrating moist 
stains from the bronze coat of armour. Prof. 
Helbig exactly describes the formation of the 
xétraBos exhumed at the Frontone. It is 
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1°75 métres high, light and slight stem taper- 
ing upwards, with a round base supported on 
three feet. On the top of the column is a nude 
pronze boy standing on one leg, and raising an 
unrecognizable broken object in his right hand. 
This figure the Greeks named the manes 

dvs), and it can be removed upwards from 
: column. Apart, but belonging to the above, 
was found a small slightly concave basin with a 
hole in the centre, to fix its equilibrium on the 
top of the shaft. This was the Greek rAdorvyé, 
as it is of the size and form of the dish ofa 
small pair of scales. Near the edge of it is a 
perforation just large enough to enable the 
players to suspend a string of lesser discs, 
which, set in motion by the wine thrown, would 
ring loudly on reaching the big basin, or cot- 
tabo, supposed to rest twenty centimétres above 
the lower extremity of the shaft. Several sta- 
tuettes or manes exist in the Perugia Museum, 
but none of the other portions of the game. 
The xdttaBos found (but not understood till 
now), many years ago, in the great tomb of the 
Volumnii, a few miles from Perugia towards 
Ponte San Giovanni on the Tiber, is a little 
shorter in the stem, and the lower basin is 
missing, but the upper disc with sounding 
cymbals is preserved in this museum. I 
wish to point out here, as no expert has 
yet seen or commented on the new discovery, 
that the larger basin still on the mid-shaft 
of one of the examples at Monte Luce is really 
a disc, and perfectly flat, except that it is some- 
what bent by the weight of the damp soil under 
which it was so long buried. The upper disc, 
which is also in situ, is flat, and neither concave 
nor convex. Another difference in both those 
found at Monte Luce is that the upper disc 
may be fixed on an immovable square peg, pro- 
truding from the top of the head of the manes. 
So may that of the Volumnii, all unlike in this 
respect to the Frontone manes. As the manes 
is also fixed, and cannot fall from the summit of 
the column, we are forced to the conclusion 
that when out of use the small disc was tem- 
porarily placed on this peg, and when in play 
could be put under its feet, otherwise it could 
not run down the shaft when struck, and the 
lower plate could not be touched. 

There appear to have been various ways of 
playing the cottabo. The wine thrown froma 
cup must strike the upper disc to make it fall on 
the lower basin, and vase-paintings give this 
mode as the usual illustration of it. In this form 
the manes served only as an ornament. A second 
variation was to strike the manes, and cause it 
to fall on the under basin. In this case the 
upper disc was useless. Another way was to 
spurt wine from the mouth, and dash it violently 
against the head of the manes. There was also 
a method by which as many as ten discs were 
brought into exercise; and, moreover, it was 
used at festivals to decide lovers’ claims and 
rivalries, and we are told that the ‘‘ winner 
accepted as his guerdon a kiss from the lady he 
loved best.” This favour seems to have belonged 
to the hero who, with wine ejected from his 
mouth, could first immerse or sink the greatest 
number of napkins floating on the surface of 
wine in the cottabo. 

The Greek dramatists speak of cases where 
guests treated each other as living targets, 
or ‘fas manes” in the game of kottabos. 
Necessary indeed must this game (primitive 
as it was) have once been to the pleasures of 
existence here, or to the anticipatory joys of 
a hereafter, when underground at Monte Luce 
the surviving comrades of a dead warrior placed 
the kottabos cross-wise over his sepulchral urn, 
in company of nothing but his helmet and a 
solitary funeral vase, with no other sign to mark 
the silent tomb, except, laid upon the crumb- 
ling ashes within, a slender and delicately 
worked green bronze olive leaf. 

Wittram Mercer. 











fine-Art Gossiy, 

Tue private views of the winter exhibitions 
of the Royal Academy and Grosvenor Gallery are 
appointed for to-day (Saturday). The public 
will be admitted on Monday next to both. The 
Academy exhibition comprises works by old 
masters and deceased British artists ; the Gros- 
venor is restricted to British examples by painters 
deceased between 1753 and 1853, and thus 
justifies its claim to represent a century of 
native design, which it does very effectually 
indeed, although some conspicuous artists are 
not to be found. Such gaps are, of course, un- 
avoidable. We are sorry to miss from among 
the fine instances mentioned last week in these 
columns the noble Wilsons from Ince-Blundell 
Hall, which Mr. C. Weld-Blundell intended to 
lend. At the-last moment that gentleman was 
compelled to withhold them, only, no doubt, for 
atime. The Duke of Leeds’s ‘Scene from 
‘‘The Beggars’ Opera,”’ given by Hogarth to 
his grace’s ancestor, will be found at the gal- 
lery, besides that smaller version we have re- 
ferred to as contributed by Mr. L. Huth. Room 
has been found for nearly three hundred and 
fifty pictures, a very large proportion of them 
being cabinet landscapes. The collection is 
especially rich in Hogarths, or works bearing 
his name, among which the least known is the 
Queen’s large and charming picture of ‘The 
Mall, St. James’s Park,’ really not a Hogarth 
at all, and very probably by Samuel Wale, R.A. 
To be admired are Blake’s ‘The Bard,’ and a 
capital portrait lent by Mr. OC. W. Wass, and 
said (we think on insufficient grounds) to be 
by Turner of himself. 

Tue Art Journal for January next contains 
a carefully considered paper by Mr. M. B. Huish 
on Japanese art from an outsider’s point of 
view, which, with its apt illustrations, will be 
very attractive. The January number of the 
Magazine of Art, now under new editorship, 
contains a bright and somewhat humorous 
‘‘reverie in the Strand,” upon what he calls 
the ‘‘black arts” of engraving and its minor 
branches, by Mr. Ruskin, who supposes it to be 
part of his solemn function to warn the world 
against the too loyal application of principles he 
used to lay down. Facsimiles of three clever 
drawings by the author are more valuable than 
his somewhat whimsical comments. 

Ir had been hoped that the injudicious pro- 
posal to remove the Boulak Museum to Gezeireh 
had been definitely discarded, but such, we hear 
from Cairo, is not the case ; in official quarters 
a strong opinion in favour of the removal still 
exists. The present position of the museum is 
sufficiently remote from the city to cause much 
loss of time to students. To locate it on the 
other side of the Nile would involve still greater 
waste of time, besides considerable expense for 
carriage hire, for there are no hotels nor are 
lodgings to be obtained at Gezeireh. For many 
reasons the collections should be removed, but it 
must be to a dry and central position in the 
city, and not to an outlying village. 

THERE is to be a grand discussion at Chester 
about the city walls on the 16th of January. 
Dr. Bruce, Mr. Loftus Brock, Mr. Thompson 
Watkin, and Mr. Blair are expected to join in 
the fray. 

Tue death is announced of Prof. Becker, of 
Diisseldorf, a landscape painter of some repu- 
tation. 








MUSIC 


——. 


A History of Music. 


By John Frederick 
Rowbotham. 3 vols. 


(Triibner & Co.) 


Ir the three volumes of this work which 
have been issued in rapid succession are not 
to be followed by others its title is an un- 
Stated briefly, the 


accountable misnomer. 





first volume deals with the music of savage 
nations and of the Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Hebrew, and Mongol races; the second is 
wholly taken up with Greek music to the 
time of Sophocles; and the third finishes 
the Greek period, touches the music of 
Rome, and enters at length into the music 
of the Christian era as far as the time of 
Guido d’Arezzo, finishing with some notes 
on the troubadours and the Arabian origin 
of their musical instruments. Within the 
scope here indicated there is, of course, 
sufficient material for a voluminous work, 
and it may be said at once that Mr. Row- 
botham’s researches have been exhaustive, 
and their literary outcome is a highly inter- 
esting and readable treatise; but it does not 
constitute a history of music. As well might 
a history of the drama end with Aischylus 
or a history of painting with the art of the 
Byzantine Empire. We will, however, con- 
sider his work as it is, and not as what it 
professes to be. 

Beginning with the music of primeval 
man and of peoples still sunk in bar- 
barism, he finds three stages of develop- 
ment, namely, the drum stage, the pipe 
stage, and the lyre stage. The first is the 
earliest in the history of a race, and the 
second and third follow in the course of 
ages, though there are some races so low 
down in the scale of humanity as to be still 
in the first stage. The idea is not wholly 
novel, but it is worked out here with much 
ingenuity and with an accumulation of 
evidence, most of which is irrefragable. 
The author puts the merit of those who first 
discovered how to produce musical sounds 
in the strongest light :— 

‘*In the period that reaches from the first 
extemporized drum to the invention of the drum 
proper, as much was done for instrumental music 
as has been done from the invention of the drum 
to the present time.” 

And again :— 

‘¢ We acknowledge loudly that M. Sax has 
effected wonderful improvements in the clario- 
net, and we pay the highest praise to Bernhard 
the German for inventing the modern organ. 
But who was the inventor of the simple pipe? 
In a similar way, people almost deify the dis- 
coverer of the Steam Engine; and they think 
that they are doing a very clever thing in tracing 
back the Steam Engine to the Tea Kettle — 
forgetting that the Tea Kettle is the more won- 
derful invention of the two.” 

These quotations will afford an idea of Mr. 
Rowbotham’s fervid method of stating a 
case. He disagrees with Darwin in find- 
ing the origin of all instrumental music 
in the love call, preferring to assign the 
invention of the pipe only to that natural 
impetus. ‘‘The pipe takes some skill in 
the performance of it (which Darwin’s drum 
dces not).”” The reasoning here is a little 
loose, and the author is rather self-contra- 
dictory, if we compare pp. 54 and 55 with 
. 31 of vol. i. 

The chapter on Egyptian music is the 
first in which the author gives the reins 
to his imagination, and his descriptions 
of the Egyptian feasts with their or- 
chestras of serfs would delight Mr. Long. 
Arguing by analogy, he finds that as on the 
sculptures one warrior or one captive repre- 
sents a troop, so one player represents a 
band, and he allots an average orchestra of 
sixty-five musicians to an ordinary establish- 
ment. This and the evidence in favour of 
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the vocal and instrumental performances 
being in three and four part harmony 
belongs to the region of mere conjecture, 
but it is excellently put. And the conclu- 
sion of the whole matter, here as elsewhere, 
is that when the people cease to make their 
own music and employ paid menials to do it 
for them, the degradation of art has set in : 

** This noble pomp of instruments and voices, 
this triumph of discipline and art was but, like 
the Pyramids, the monument of their slavery. 
Giant stones were piled in hills by toil incalcul- 
able—to enclose the carcase of a king. Instru- 
ments were heaped together in glorious pro- 
fusion—the exploits of three thousand years to 
come beggared quite—men condemned to the 
music-room, as they were to the stone quarries, 
to practise their instruments eternally, and pass 
their lives in learning parts by heart—and all to 
enliven a gentleman’s dinner parties.” 

The Hebrews are very lightly dismissed, 
and the reader who desires information as 
to the music of the Scriptures will find more 
in Dr. Stainer’s work than is afforded here. 
Mr. Rowbotham excuses his reticence on the 
grounds that the Hebrews had only one 
indigenous instrument, the lyre, and that 
metrical verse was unknown to them. This 
last assertion, however, is not proven, and 
the recently published ‘Metres of David,’ 
by the Rev. C. J. Ball, as well as his essay 
at the Congress of Orientalists last year, show 
that something may be advanced on the 
other side. 

In the second volume, after a short chapter 
on the Hindus, the reader is transported to 
Greece, and here the author quickly shows 
that he is on congenial ground. There is 
no trifling with even the smallest details ; 
on the contrary, matters of small moment 
are dwelt upon with a luxuriant flow of 
words that is almost bewildering, and after 
filling more than 600 pages he is forced to 
throw the conclusion of his argument into 
the third volume. Very much of the book 
is taken up with rhythm rather than music, 
as perhaps may be supposed. The way in 
which the metres of Greek poetry are com- 
pared with our modern time measurements 
in music is most ingenious and instructive, 
and affords food for much thought. In order 
to indulge in his passion for word painting 
Mr. Rowbotham is obliged to digress, and he 
indulges in a singular rhapsody on Sappho 
and another on Pythagoras, in which are 
many amazing statements. That which is 
calculated to give most offence to orthodox 
readers is the extraordinary comparison 
made between the Christian and the Pytha- 
gorean theory of morals :— 

‘For the Christian conception of virtue is as 
a thing which is attained by crushing and stamp- 
ing on the passions, but the Pythagorean as 
their very flower. The Christian ideal is reached 
by doing violence to our nature, but the Pytha- 
gorean by training it to climb.” 

If the extremes of monasticism on the one 
hand and Puritanism on the other represent 
the Christian ideal of life, this is true, but 
not otherwise ; and in any case the subject 
should not be entered upon in a history of 
music. So much is the author in love with 
the ethics of Pythagoras that he speaks of 
the Pythagorean sect as weathering the 
storms of centuries, “lasting for ages in 
unimpaired vigour after the demise of its 
founder,” and attaining an influence ‘‘ which 
can only be paralleled by that of the Templars 
or the Jesuits in modern times.” In a certain 





sense this may be true, though as a distinct 
philosophic school the Pythagoreans had 
disappeared from Greece and Italy by the 
middle of the fourth century 3.c. Mr. Row- 
botham’s explanation of the Pythagorean 
system of tetrachords is admirable, and his 
descriptive essay on Greek tragedy as far 
as the time of Sophocles is eloquent and 
fascinating, though some will certainly not 
agree with the subordinate place he assigns 
to Aischylus. Throughout this volume he 
is at a sort of mental fever heat ; he affects 
a Greek style, and it is plain that his sym- 
pathies are concentrated in this period of 
musical history. Among many bold asser- 
tions is one to the effect that the sonata 
and symphony form was certainly known 
to the Greeks two thousand years before it 
was known to us; and to what lengths he 
will carry his devotion may be gathered from 
the following quotation, the only one of any 
length for which we can find room at 
present :— 


‘*We have lost 5 time, we have lost 7 time, 
we have lost their vivacious accentuation of the 
bar—every bar with us must have its accentua- 
tion on the first note in it, unless it be an 
irregularly formed bar—but with them all the 
regular bars admitted this vivacity, and the 
accent might fall where ‘it pleased. And next 
the dAoyia has wholly disappeared, which is 
ill replaced by our clumsy rallentando. And also 
that free play of Emphasis or Accent, (the Anti- 
thesis) which we call Syncopation, and which in 
excess is unpleasant to our ears. This has been 
the work of Phonetic Decay, and the Rhythm 
that we are acquainted with is at best a de- 
graded and worn Rhythm. So that we must 
be chary of taxing a younger age than ours 
with the fullness of its Rhythmic life, for this 
would be like an old man carping at the buoyant 
spirits of youth, because he can no longer feel 
them himself. For we indeed are the old of 
the world, and what we falsely call antiquity is 
its youth ; for if we are still the buds on the 
rosebush the same plant has produced us all, 
and those that are perished and gone were the 
roses of its prime, but we are the seed of old 
age. How old and tired a Time does ours seem 
by contrast to this glowing one !—our Time, 
which starts and continues with mechanical 
precision the same from beginning to end.” 

Our notice of the third volume, which is 
certainly the most valuable of the three, 
and some general observations must be 
reserved for a future occasion. 








Musical Gossip, 


Tue Christmas recess in the matter of concert- 
giving will be briefer than in former years. The 
Ballad Concerts are to be resumed to-day, and 
next week the Symphony Concerts on Wednesday 
afternoon, and the Popular Concerts on Satur- 
day. On January 16th M. de Pachmann will 
give a pianoforte recital in St. James’s Hall. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel announce three vocal 
recitals at the Princes’ Hall on January 25th, 
and February 8th and 22nd. 


Noruine definite is absolutely settled with 
regard to opera, but it is probable that there 
will be two, if not three, Italian seasons. We 
regret to learn, however, that there is little 
chance of an English season under Mr. Carl 
Rosa. The reason is extremely simple, though 
it says little for the tastes of the London 
public. In the provinces the value of Mr. 


Rosa’s enterprise is amply recognized, but the 
metropolis only awards him half-hearted support. 
Hence the inevitable result. 


Mr. N. Vert is now in Vienna negotiating 
the arrangements for the forthcoming season 





of Richter Concerts, which will take place on 
Monday evenings between May 7th and July 9th, 
The programmes will, we believe, include several] 
novelties of importance. Mr. Vert is also en. 
deavouring to secure Sefior Sarasate for a serieg 
of concerts. 

THE annual conference of the National Society 
of Professional Musicians will be held in London 
next week. Meetings will be held in the 
Drapers’ Hall under the presidency of the Lord 
Mayor on Wednesday, and on Thursday and 
Friday at the Painters’ Hall. There will also 
be concerts at the Princes’ Hall on Wednesday 
and Thursday evenings, the programmes consist. 
ing of published and unpublished works by 
members of the Society. 

WE regret to record the death of Mr. George 
J. Venables, who was well known in connexion 
with the Tonic Sol-fa movement, and who, with 
his brother, Mr. L. C. Venables, founded the 
South London Institute of Music. 

Mr. Henry C. Banister has undertaken the 
preparation of a memoir of the late Prof. Sir 
G. A. Macfarren. He will feel obliged by the 
loan of any letters of interest by the professor, 
especially such as bear upon musical matters 
or illustrate his personal character and opinions, 
Such letters, which may be forwarded to the 
care of Messrs. George Bell & Sons, York Street, 
Covent Garden, will be most carefully preserved, 
and returned at the earliest opportunity. 

From the annual report of the Richard 
Wagner Society (London Branch) we note that 
there are at present 224 members, and that last 
year 2641. was transmitted to Bayreuth. 

M. Gustave PRaDEAU announces a series of 
four Schumann recitals, to take place at the 
Princes’ Hall on Tuesdays, January 17th, 24th, 
and 31st, and February 7th. The programmes 
will include all the composer’s principal works 
for pianoforte solo. 

Tue Sacred Harmonic Society gave its annual 
performance of the ‘ Messiah’ on Thursday last 
week. The cast of soloists may be regarded to 
some extent as experimental. Mdlle. Antoinette 
Trebelli, who is rapidly improving both in voice 
and style, was the soprano, Madame Trebelli 
the contralto, and Mr. Burgon, whose fine voice 
told well, was the bass. Mr. Henry Piercy being 
absent through illness, Mr. Henry Guy took his 
place. 

TuE sixth of the wind instrument concerts at 
the Continental Gallery on Friday last week in- 
cluded J. Waterson’s Quintet in F, Mozart’s 
Quintet in Ez (both for the second time), and a 
setting of the 19th Psalm by Marcello for con- 
tralto, two tenors, and bass. A second series 
of six concerts, to be given fortnightly, will 
commence on January 27th. 


Music for children is in request at this 
season of the year, and a good word may be 
said for Mr. Thomas Murby’s cantata ‘ Five 
o’Clock Tea,’ performed at the Gresham Hall, 
Brixton, on Friday last week. The music is 
good of its kind, being tuneful and simple with- 
out vulgarity. 

Accorpine to the Musikalisches Wochenblatt 
the remains of Beethoven, Gluck, and Schubert, 
and also of Mozart if they can be discovered, 
will shortly be removed to the new central Fried- 
hof in Vienna. For scientific purposes an ex- 
amination of the skulls will be made by the 
Anthropological Society. 


Tue new German theatre in Prague will open 
next Thursday with Wagner’s ‘ Siegfried.’ 


A PorTuGuUESE opera, by a native composer 
named Keil, will shortly be produced at the 
San Carlos Theatre at Lisbon. Its title is ‘ La 
Donna Bianca,’ and the French papers somewhat 
hastily conclude that the libretto will prove to 
be an adaptation of Scribe’s in ‘La Dame 
Blanche.’ It may be, however, that the Portu- 
guese writer has gone directly to Sir Walter 
Scott, from whom Scribe derived his ideas, 
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A sympHony by Henry XXIV., Prince of 
Reuss-Késtritz, was produced at the fourth 
concert of the Philharmonic Society at Ham- 
burg. The princely composer conducted the 

formance of his work. 

Il Mondo Artistico of Milan gives a list of 
fifty-five Italian lyric theatres which reopened 
on Monday last for the carnival season. Twenty- 
seven of them commenced with French works, 
a further proof, if any were needed, of the 
wretched condition of Italian opera. 
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DRAMA 


—_—- 


A Bibliographical Account of English Thea- 
trical Literature. By Robert W. Lowe. 
(Nimmo.) 

For his ‘ Bibliographical Account of English 

Theatrical Literature’ Mr. Lowe claims that 

“it is at once something less and something 

more than a bibliography.” While par- 

taking, however, to some extent, of the nature 
of a catalogue raisonné, it conforms to the idea 
of a bibliography, as the term has come 
to be understood in France, where biblio- 
graphical knowledge and acumen are more 

neral and better remunerated than in 
ngland. Mr. Lowe’s scheme is pretty 
clearly defined on his title-page. With what 
is known as dramatic literature he is not con- 
cerned. Single plays and collected editions 
of dramatists trouble him not. When, as 
in the case of many published plays, his- 
torical or critical matter is affixed, a note of 
this is given. No attempt is made, however, 
to rival or supplement the useful, if not 
always trustworthy ‘Biographia Drama- 
tica’ of Baker, Reed, and Jones; no parti- 
culars are supplied as to the sale of First 
Folio Shakspeares, and the large class of 
works defined as Shakspeareana is not in- 
cluded inthe scheme. It the work was to be 
executed within reasonable limits, whether 
of time or of place, some such principles of 
exclusion had to be adopted. The task, it is 
needless to say, is hard at times of distin- 
guishing between what is and is not thea- 
trical. As a rule, however, Mr. Lowe 
stretches a point in favour of his reader, and 
the instances of omission of matter of thea- 
trical interest to which the compiler had 
access are few. 

The system adopted by Mr. Lowe is the 
alphabetical. Under the head of Colley 
Cibber, for instance, appears first a short 
estimate of that admirable comedian and 
prince of critics, whom all Pope’s genius 
and malignity could not write down an 
ass. Then follow, in chronological se- 
quence, the works, irrespective of dramas, 
for which Cibber is responsible as author, 
or which were elicited in the course of his 
feuds with his various antagonists. To these, 
when he has seen them, Mr. Lowe has 
appended a short explanation of the purport 
of each, together with the number of pages 
and other bibliographical particulars. In 
the case of one or other of Cibber’s arch 
enemies, the special pamphlet is reprinted 
under Pope, Rowe, or Warburton, as the 
case may be, while a swarm of cross-refer- 
ences facilitates the task of finding a work 
to which the reader possesses any clue. 

In a first edition of a work of this class 
omissions and error are inevitable. This is 
especially the case with regard to periodical 
literature dealing with the stage. Innumer- 
able serials have had an ephemeral existence, 
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and are now absolutely beyond reach. Of 
some, indeed, it may be suspected that no 
copy whatever exists, while others are prac- 
tically inaccessible. The British Museum 
is striving hard to make up its shortcomings 
in this respect, but personal investigation 
convinces us that the collection is imperfect. 
Until a classification of periodical literature 
is accomplished, moreover, it is next to im- 
possible to divine what separate publications 
come under the head of theatrical. Under 
the title Concordia, Messrs. Novello, Ewer 
& Co. issued a periodical dealing with 
music and the sister arts, which did not 
exist quite a year, Ist of May, 1875, to 
22nd of April, 1876. In this, which Mr. 
Lowe has not seen, is much matter of 
theatrical interest. It is difficult to see 
how a work with such a title, of which 
Mr. Lowe had no previous knowledge, is to 
be found. Works such as the Spectator 
and the Zutler, in which much matter of 
highest theatrical interest appears, Mr. 
Lowe mentions in his comment upon Steele, 
but does not further indicate. If he sup- 
plied a separate heading to every period- 
ical which gives an account of theatrical 
performances, a large number of current 
publications, including the Atheneum, would 
have to appear in the list. Mr. Lowe will 
do well in regard to the value of his book 
to mention in future editions a few leading 
American works. In the notice of James 
Fennell, for instance, it would be useful to 
state that an apology for his life was issued 
in Philadelphia in 1814. 

In some cases—see Aaron Hill and Bell- 
chambers—Mr. Lowe succeeds in stripping 
men of long-worn laurels. The two parts 
of ‘The Actor,’ 1750-55, which are both by 
the same hand, have been always ascribed 
to Hill. Mr. Lowe shows that some of the 
events mentioned in the later volume oc- 
curred after Hill’s death, and suggests as 
a more probable author Dr. John Hill, a 
quack doctor and writer, whom Garrick 
satirized in the well-known epigram, 

For physic and farces his equal there scarce is ; 

His farces are physic, his physic a farce is. 

In the case of Bellchambers the evidence 
that he purloined his valuable notes to 
Cibber’s ‘ Apology ’ is not conclusive. Many 
of Mr. Lowe’s conjectures as to the subjects 
of pamphlets are ingenious. 

The bibliography is not put forward as 
final. We could supply Mr. Lowe with 
corrections and additions. It is, however, 
a work of much industry and research, and 
will probably remain the standard biblio- 
graphy of the stage. What further informa- 
tion is to be chronicled may be grafted on 
this stock. To the student and the collector 
the book has real value. The latter will 
prize the few quotations of sale prices Mr. 
Lowe has given, and will wish them more 
numerous. 








THE WEEK. 


Drury LANeE.—‘ Puss in Boots,’ Pantomime. 
Blanchard. 

Covent GARDEN.—‘ Jack and the Beanstalk,’ Pantomime, 
By H. Hersee and H. Lennard. 

GLoBE.—‘ The Golden Ladder,’ a Drama in Four Acts. By 
G. R. Sims and Wilson Barrett. 

Galety.—' Frankenstein,’ a Melodramatic Burlesque in 
Three Acts. By Richard Henry. 

TERRY’s.—‘ Hans the Boatman,’ a Musical Play in Three 
Acts. 

PRINCESS’s.—Revival of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 


THE pantomimes at Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden have no special features calling for 


By E. L. 





=— . 
notice. Mr. Blanchard’s pleasantly written 


version of ‘ Puss in Boots’ is overlaid with 
scenic effects which are oppressively gor- 
geous. The ‘Jack and the Beanstalk’ 
of Messrs. Hersee and Horace Lennard is 
even too old-fashioned. There is at Drury 
Lane some good acting by Mr. Herbert 
Campbell and Mr. H. Nicholls, but time 
will he requisite before they can prevail 
against the dulness of their surroundings. 
The appearance of the Christmas novel- 
ties was anticipated by the opening of the 
Globe Theatre under the management of 
Mr. Wilson Barrett. At this new home 
Mr. Barrett supplies the melodramatic enter- 
tainment in which he has been most success- 
ful. ‘The Golden Ladder’ of Mr. G. R. 
Sims is a fairly written, if rather conven- 
tional piece, and the characters date back 
to the infancy of melodrama. Here is 
once more the banker to all appearance 
opulent and prosperous, but in fact ‘a 
goodly apple rotten at the heart ’’; here is his 
one daughter whom he loves; and here again 
is the scheming clerk who has managed, 
while ruining his master, to enrich himself. 
The banker dies at the close of the first act, 
and needs accordingly no further mention. 
His debts are, however, paid by his son-in- 
law, a pious and an energetic missionary, 
who devotes to that purpose a fortune he 
has inherited, and who, becoming the repre- 
sentative of his deceased father-in-law, is 
legally entitled to the spoils over which the 
fraudulent clerk and his associates are dis- 
puting. This is practically the motive of 
the piece. All that is novel is that the hero 
is a missionary. The enemies of this worthy 
meet him in Madagascar, whither in pursuit 
of his occupation, which he has been obliged 
to resume, he has betaken himself. With 
the aid of a faithless native servant they 
embroil him with the French authorities, 
and he is only saved from arrest and death 
by the interference of the captain of an 
English man-of-war. Foiled in their plans, 
his foes pursue him to England and attempt 
his murder on Hampstead Heath. Once 
more they fail. Through his wife, however, 
they contrive to reach him, this lady being, 
in a sufficiently mysterious manner, found 
guilty of a crime for rescuing him from their 
clutches. Some rather painful prison scenes 
ensue, and are followed by an éclaircissement 
in which poetic justice is administered. So 
slight is the story that what is best and 
worst in the play becomes almost necessarily 
superfluous. The second act, with its re- 
presentation of life with the Hovas, its long 
preaching, and its cheap jingoism, has little 
to do with the plot, and might, indeed, 
without loss be entirely excised. In assign- 
ing to comic characters the task of assisting 
virtue through its trial Mr. Sims again 
works on conventional lines. These portions 
of his play, however, though very loosely 
tacked to the main interest, are pleasant and 
attractive. The Peckaby family, by whom 
the hero and heroine are sheltered, are well 
conceived if over-sentimentalized, and prove 
dramatically effective. The idea conveyed 
by the whole play is. that it has been 
written for the purpose of introducing 
certain scenes; that the authors have 
seen in pictures of life in Madagascar and 
within the walls of Millbank things likely 
to please the public, and have shaped a 
story in which these might have a place. 
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Mr. Wilson Barrett played the hero with 
customary earnestness and sincerity, and 
Miss Eastlake gave a realistic representation 
of the sufferings of the imprisoned wife. 
Mr. George Barrett was most humorous 
as a kind-hearted cockney tradesman, and 
Mr. W. A. Elliott furnished a capital picture 
of a Yorkshire manufacturer. Mr. Austin 
Melford, Mr. Hudson, and Miss Alice Bel- 
more also deserve mention. 

The burlesque of ‘Frankenstein’ ob- 
tained on its production at the Gaiety a 
singularly rough reception. For this it 
is difficult to account. The libretto is 
not below the level of burlesque, the 
acting was the best of its class, the music 
was good, and the mise en scéne gener- 
ally admirable. Four hours of burlesque 
is, however, too much for human patience. 
Affairs are not mended, moreover, when 
the subject is wholly unfamiliar. The 
elementary lesson to be learnt is that it is 
expedient to cut at least an hour out of 
the action ; to replace some of the dialogue 
that has been removed to make room for 
pageantry; and to furnish further oppor- 
tunities to Mr. Leslie (who is the best 
actor in burlesque our stage possesses), 
Miss Farren, Miss Hood, Miss Grey, Mr. 
Lonnen, and one or two other capable actors. 
It is seldom, indeed, that an audience at 
Christmas time has shown itself equally 
hostile to a piece of the class. At the Gaiety 
for morning entertainments a revised ver- 
sion of ‘ Esmeralda,’ ending with a harle- 
quinade, has been given. ; 

Not wholly strange to London boards 
is ‘Hans the Boatman,’ now given as a 
morning entertainment at Terry’s. It is 
a trifling piece, showing the adventures 
of a sort of modernized neveu de Rameau, 
a soft-hearted musical scamp who plays 
when he should work, and disarms cen- 
sure with a song. In the performance of 
this musical hero, who is a German, Mr. 
Charles Arnold reveals the possession of 
admirable comic gifts. His performance is 
singularly pleasant and touching. The 
acting generally is adequate. 

The representations at the Princess’s of 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ introduce some bust- 
ling scenes of “ plantation”’ life, show Mr. 
John F. Sheridan in a part suited to his 
peculiar talents, and furnish fair oppor- 
tunities to Miss Dolores Drummond, Miss 
Willis, and Mr. Barnes. 








Bramatic Gossip, 


THE pantomime at the Surrey, by Messrs. 
George Conquest and Henry Spry, is entitled 
*Sindbad the Sailor, and the Little Old Man of 
the Sea.’ It is remarkable for Mr. Conquest’s 
grim and powerful presentation of the Old Man 
of the Sea. In characters such as this Mr. Con- 
quest is the only successor to Robson. At the 
Standard and the Elephant and Castle the pan- 
tomimes are on the subject of ‘ Jack the Giant- 
Killer,’ at Sadler’s Wells on ‘ Bluff King Hal,’ 
at the Grand, which has since been destroyed 
by fire, on ‘Dick Whittington and his Cat,’ 
at the Marylebone on ‘The Frog who would a- 
Wooing Ge,’ at the Greenwich Theatre on ‘ Jack 
and the Beanstalk,’ at the Pavilion on ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ and at the Britannia on ‘ King Trickee.’ 

‘HELD By THE Enemy,’ first produced at the 
Princess’s Theatre, has been revived at the 
Olympic with an altered cast. Mr. Willard 
now plays in admirable style the part of Col. 
Prescott, Mr. Bernard Gould is Lieut, Haynes, 





Mr. Yorke Stephens the artist correspondent, 
Mr. Calhaem the negro servant, and Miss Caro- 
line Hill the heroine. The revival, which is 
under the direction of Mr. Yorke Stephens, is 
@ success, 


‘Dor’ has been revived at Toole’s Theatre for 
morning performances, with Mr. Toole in his 
favourite part of Caleb Plummer. The senti- 
ment of the piece and the acting of Mr. Toole are 
in keeping with the season. j 


Mr. Serron Parry, known many years ago 
as an actor and more recently as a builder of 
theatres, died Jast week in his fifty-sixth year. 
Another death which causes much regret in 
theatrical circles is that of Mr. George Loveday, 
a very many years acting manager to Mr. 

oole. 


Tue Berliner Courier states that the Meiningen 
Company have accepted an engagement to play 
in America for five months. They do not start, 
however, until the end of 1888. 








MISCELLANEA 


—_—~ 


‘ Cymbeline,’ IIL. vi. 79-81.—The word “ Gods ” 
is an expletive, perfectly natural, and, indeed, 
requisite to fill up the incomplete sentence 
ascribed to Arviragus. He says, by implication : 
“ Would I could free it,” i.¢., the distress evi- 
denced by the metamorphosed Imogen, “ what- 
e’er it be, what pain it cost, what danger !” 
Well, what? The undefined limit is indicated 
by the expletive ‘‘Gods!” meaning the very 
utmost extreme. A. Hat. 


ANOTHER unnecessary tampering, one of a 
series so interminable, brought forward by walk- 
ing Birnams so unsupported (though, so far, I 
would not count Prof. Elze one of such an army), 
that we dolefully exclaim, “ The cry is still they 
come.” ‘‘Gods” is neither “uncalled for nor 
meaningless ” in the mouth of such a youth, buta 
plain, most natural, and readily understood ex- 
clamation. His brother had shown his great 
admiration, and he himself as clearly shows the 
same in— 

I’ll make’t my comfort 

He is a man [else, my ‘ most loving ’ brother, 
We'd quarrel to the death]. 
‘*Gods!” is the expressed and expressive portion 
of some such thought as, ‘‘ Gods, are ye just ?” 
i.e., Can you visit one so fair and innocent with 
unmerited distress? Or of ‘this other—natural 
in the mouth of an untamed, impulsive moun- 
taineer—‘‘Gods! did I say danger, when I’d 
freely give my life, if by it I could relieve such 
settled grief?” It is, perhaps, less preferable to 
suppose that he would have said something akin 
to either, but that Belarius interrupted him. The 
latter, however, saw that admiration and com- 
passion had only brought Imogen’s sadness to 
tears, while he took her naturally increased shyness 
and confusion for a further increase of sorrow. 
Hence he would call off their thoughts by a 
‘* Hark, boys,” the importance, in other respects, 
of this conference apart being measurable by 
the resulting determination that they would 
dress that supper which they. had come in to 
dress ! 

Prof. Elze would also justify his Imogen’s ex- 
pletive by her deprecatory prayer. Some ladies 
of rank, some queens swore in Shakspeare’s 
days ; nay, on less occasions fishwives did ; but 
his portraiture of Imogen renders it certain that 
such ejaculations were contrary to her nature. 
IIL. iv. of itself proves this. Under the greatest 
imagined and greatest real provocations, her 
strongest words are, ‘‘Some jay, whose mother 
was her painting,” ‘‘ Men’s words are women’s 
traitors,” “ All good seeming shall be thought 
put on for villainy.” Br. Nicnozsoy, M.D. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—T. H.—G. U. E.—A.—W. H. H.— 
A. J. V.—J, H.—M. F. A.—received. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & (0,’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


——— 


THE POPE'S JUBILEE.—A Beautiful Presentation 
Volume. 


DEDICATED, BY SPECIAL PERMISSION, TO Hig 
EMINENCE CARDINAL MANNING, ARCHBISHOP 
OF WESTMINSTER. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. of over 600 pp. 


LIFE of LEO XIII. By Bernard 


O'REILLY, D.D. L.D. Laval. Written with the en. 
couragement, approbation, and blessing of His Holi 
the Pope, from an Authentic Memoir furnished by his 
order, Two very fine Steel Engravings, the Portrait of 
the Pope from a photograph bearing the autograph 
signature of His Eminence, and the Portrait of Cardina} 
P. hi; two hand Col d Lithographs, and 
numerous Full-Page Wood Engravings. Price, in cloth 
extra, gilt, plain edges, 18s.; handsomely bound in 
half-leather, with gilt edges, 25s. 

N.B. An EDITION de LUXE, of which only a limited 
number are printed, on hand-made ‘paper, imperial 8yo, 
price Three Guineas, 











Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MARY, the QUEEN of the 


HOUSE of DAVID and MOTHER of JESUS. The Story 
of her Life. By Rev. A. STEWART WALSH, D.D. With 
an Introduction by Rev. T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D. 





The LIFE of Mrs.GODOLPHIN, 


Maid of Honour at the Court of Charles Il. By JOHN 
EVELYN of Wootton, Esq. New Edition. Edited by 
EDWARD HARCOURT, Esq., of Nuneham Park, Oxon, 
Fcap. 8vo. printed at the Chiswick Press on hand-made 
paper, gilt top, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
“‘ A better present for a young lady it would not be easy 
to hit upon.”—Manchester Exam-ner, 
“The lights and shadows of English society, at an epoch 
when the latter were in the dency, are reflected in this 


able biography of a beautiful and blameless woman.” 
Leeds Mercury. 


ON a SURF-BOUND COAST; 


or, Cable-Laying in the African Tropics. By A. P. 
CROUCH. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“The book abounds in striking incidents and amusing 
, the ch ters being skilfully worked in. The 
volume is both instructive and entertaining.”—Morning Post, 
** An entertaining diary, with incidents of his life at sea 
and lively sketches of eccentric characters ashore.”— Zimes, 
‘“*A set of lively sketches...... The authcr has an eye for 
character, and cleverly hits it off.”—Field. 





Sok, 








DIGGING, SQUATTING, and 


PIONEERING LIFE in the NORTHERN TERRITORY 
of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. By Mrs. DOMINIC DALY. 
1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

‘‘ Mrs, Daly's beautifully bound volume is the latest digest 
of Colonial matters in the Pacific......She touches upon those 
splendid instances of courage and devotion which all of us 
must remember, the heroic efforts of pioneers and squatters. 
to penetrate into the inmost recesses of the land and claim 
it for their countrymen.”—Daily Telegraph. 





Every one should read Jules Verne’s interesting 
Story, 


THE GIANT RAFT. 


2 vols, in 1, cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 





London: 
SamMPsON Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
St, Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, E,C, 
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A NEW DETECTIVE STORY. 
Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
fhe PASSENGER from SCOTLAND 
YARD. By H. F. WOOD. ~ 
BRET HARTE’S NEW STORIES. 
Bhortly, post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
A PHYLLIS of the SIERRAS, &c, 
By BRET HARTE. 
A NEW MILITARY NOVEL. 
Shortly, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
EVERY INCH a SOLDIER. By M. 
J. COLQUHOUN. 
NOVELS BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PHYLLIS’ AND 
SARAH TYTLER. 
Two New Serial Stories begin in BELGRAVIA 
for JANUARY (now ready, price One Shilling), and will 
be continued through the year :— 


UNDERCURRENTS, by the Author of ‘ Phyllis,’ 
And 














The BLACKHALL GHOSTS, by Sarah Tytler. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW POEM. 
In the press, fcap 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The CITY of DREAM: an Epic Poem. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette by P. Macnab. 


Large 4to. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


TANGLEWOOD TALES for GIRLS 
and BOYS. By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. With 
20 fine Illustrations by George Wharton Edwards. 

“ A book of which boys and girls will never grow weary, 
for they are among the loveliest modern settings of the 
most beautiful of the legends of the ancient world...... The 
present edition is specially interesting and attractive.” 

At, A +, EK My 














SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


OLD BLAZER’S HERO. By D. 
CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of ‘ Joseph’s Coat,’ &c. 
With 3 Illustrations by A. McCormick. 

“How good it is to read! We hardly know in modern 
fiction anything at once so original and so full of true 
humour as the conception of the character of Shadrach, the 
miner and village bard......To us there is something in 
Shadrach of which the genius who created Mrs. Poyser 
would not have been ashamed.”—Spectator, 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 





ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


Just ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo., at all Libraries, 


THE HEIR OF LINNE: a Romance. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. , 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SHADOW OF A CRIME.’ 


T H E 3 vols, crown 8vo., at all Libraries, T E R ; 


By HALL CAINE. 

The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS says :—‘‘ Mr. Hall Caine will rank with the late Charles Reade aud with Mr. 
Walter Besant......The latter passages of Dan Mylrea’s life, written with Defoe-like simplicity in his artless 
journal, have an essential sublimity more impressive than anything in Victor Hugo. The figure of Dan 

rows Titanic.” _ 

The ACADEM 4 says :—‘‘ The spiritual grandeur of its conception, and the tremendous nature of the forces engaged, raise 
it to the region of tragic drama......Grandly conceived and grandly executed.” 

The LITERARY WORLD says :—‘ It is a marvellous study......by the creative power of genius.” 

The SCOTSMAN says :—‘* It is a most enthralling work of fiction. 1t is simply the truth to say that there is no writer of 
the present day who has produced anything approaching to this romance in power and intensity.” 


MR. HALL CAINE’S OTHER NOVELS ARE :— 


The SHADOW of a CRIME. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; 


A SON of HAGAR. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY AND HENRY HERMAN.—Now ready, crown 6vo. cloth extra, 69. | 


ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS. By D. Christie Murray and 


HENRY HERMAN. 











MR, M. D. CONWAY’S NEW NOVEL.—2 vols. crown 8vo., at all Libraries, 


PINE and PALM. By Moncure D. Conway. 


« A novel from the pen of Mr. Moncure Conway has. of It is well and brightly written. Style and story are 
vivid and vigorous. D 





, some qualiti 
The book thrills with genuine sentiment and exalts the nobility of goodness.’’—Scotsman. 





A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL.—2 vols. crown 8vo., at all Libraries, 


SETH’S BROTHER'S WIFE. By Harold Frederic. 


“ A very able and original novel....The appearance of a new novelist of fully developed powers and unquestionab'e genius is an event so rare 
that it must take critical readers by surprise. Such a novelist. we do not hesitate to say, has appeared in Mr. Harold Frederic....‘ Seth's Brother's 
‘Wife’ is the production of a fresh, bright, original mind, which is destined, no doubt, to make some remarkable contributions ae Lag em 

Shields Daily Gazette. 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


The WORLD WENT VERY WELL 
THEN. By WALTER BESANT. Ilustrated by A. 





NEW HUNTING STORY. 
Shortly, post 8vo. ls.; cloth, ls. 6d. 
A ROMANCE of the QUEEN’S 
_ HOUNDS. By CHARLES JAMES. 


LIBRARY EDITION of the NOVELS 
of WALTER BESANT and JAMES RICE. Now 
issuing. The Volumes (each containing a complete 
Novel), printed from new type on a large crown 8vo. 
page, and handsomely bound in cloth, are publishing 
Monthly, at 6s. each. 

1, READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. With a Portrait of 

James Rice, and a Preface by Walter Besant. 

2,MY LITTLE GIRL. 

3, With HARP and CROWN. 

4. This SON of VULCAN. 

5. ee BUTTERFLY. With a Portrait of Walter 

6. The MONKS of THELEMA, 

&e. &e. 





(January. 
&e. 


One Shilling Monthly, 


BELGRAVIA. 
5 Contents for JANUARY. 
UNDERCURRENTS. By the Author of‘ Phyllis.’—The WONDROUS 
BATH of BOKHARA. By C. J. Wills.—The FROZEN PIRATE. By 











W. Clark Russell -PROFESSOR BOMMSENN’S GERMS. By Ernest 
Harmer.—CUPIDO BIFRONS By Lucy Clifford.—A POLICE VICTIM. 
By Clement Bird.—« JUDAS-COLOUR.” By John Waddington.—The 
MALACCA CANE, Ry Mary Deane.—The BLACKHALL GHOSTS. 
By Sarah Tytler. 





One Shilling Monthly, 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Contents for JANUARY. 

The SILVER RING. By Lillias Wassermann.—The STORY of the 
ASSASSINATION of ALEXANDER II. By J. EB. Muddock.—_JOHN 
OKHAM FRERE. By G. Barnett Smith.—IN the RESURRECTION. 

y Sidney R. Thompson BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE. By Alex. C. 

wald, F.8 A—The RICHES of POVERTY. By M. Leighton.—MAR- 

ITT. By Rev. 8. Baring Gould, M.A—SAMOTHRACE. By J. Theo- 
‘ore Bent.—SCIENCE NOTES. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S.— 

ABLE TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 





CIENCE GOSSIP: an Illustrated 


for tsand Lovers of Nature. Edited 

id athe E. TAYLOR, F.L 8., &c. Devoted to Geology, Botany, 

Phislogteyh woe yy” ¢ Lr nage Astronomy, Telescopy, 
. &e. on’ ; 

JANUARY NUMBER now ready) Te 








XUM 








MISS LINSKILL’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8vo., at all Libraries, 


IN EXCHANGE for a SOUL. By Mary Linskill, Author of 


‘The Haven under the Hill,’ &c. A 
“There is always a satisfaction in turning from a work of promise, however brilliant, to one of definite accomplishment. In her new story 
Miss Linskill has foreseen everything, known absolutely all she had to say, and in consequence her narrative is well rounded and complete....‘In 
Exchange for a Soul’ has much in common with Miss Linskill’s two previous novels, but it has a dramatic force and artistic grip superior to- 
anything therein....The author has never done anything to equal the redemption of Hartas Theyne....Miss Linskill may or may not write a better 
story than ‘In Exchange for a Soul,’ but if she gives her readers one as good they will have reason to congratulate themselves.’’—Academy . 





2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 25s. 


ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS: Chapters in the History of Jour- 


nalism. By H. R. FOX BOURNE. 

«Mr. Fox Bourne’s design is a useful one, in the execution of which he has had the advantage of a field almost unoccupied... -Nothing like a 
serious attempt to trace the growth of the British newspaper was ever made till Mr. Fox Bourne came into the field sufficiently well equipped for 
the task. He is not lacking in enthusiasm or in industry ; he has a sufficient consciousness of the power of the institution of which he writes; he 
has had more than twenty years’ experience of journalism.’’—St. James's Gazette. 


RED SPIDER: a Romance. By the Author of ‘Mehalah,’ &e. 


Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
MR. STEVENSON’S NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS. 


MEMORIES and PORTRAITS. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Feap. 8vo. buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. 
“ Golden words.”’—Cowrt and Society. 


VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Papers. By Robert Louis: 


STEVENSON. A New Edition, Revised. Feap. 8vo. buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. 


LITTLE NOVELS. By Wilkie Collins. New and Cheaper 


Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


COUNTRY LUCK. By John Habberton, Author of ‘Helen's 


Babies.’ Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s, 6a, 
“A clever book.” —Jorning Post. 


JACK the FISHERMAN. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Author 


of ‘An Old Maid’s Paradise,’ &c, With 22 Illustrations by C. W. Reed. Square 8vo. picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


“ The story is ene of singular pathos and force....Assuredly it teaches temperance lessons most powerfully, yet the reader will overiook much 
of the purpose of the writer in the beauty of the tale she tells....The charm of the story will be felt wherever it is read.’’—Scotsman, 


MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW TRAGEDY.—Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


LOCRINE: a Tragedy. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


“Mr. Swinburne loses none of his power of delineating passion, and none of his marvellous sweetn-ss of vers fication....Throazhout the poem 
there are scattered with no niggard hand bright word-j-wels....Mr. Swinburne, however, does not show all his power in short sayings such as 
these. There are passages in the poem as strong as any that this century has produced.” —Scotsman. 


























London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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“ LEARNED, Cuatty, Userun.”—Atheneum. 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d, ; or free by post to the Continent, 44d. 


NOTES AND . OU B12 BS: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The Sixth Series of NorEs anp Querizs, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, contains, in addition to a great variety 
of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects :— 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England—Prices in 
the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The “ Meal Tub Plot” — 
Episcopacy in Scotland—English Roman Catholic Martyrs— 


Hereward le Wake—Hiding-Places of Charles II.—Where did | 


Edward II. die?—Battle between Armies of Suetonius and 
Boadicea— William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—“The Green 
Bag ”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland—Anne | 
Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin the Regicide | 
—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Rebellion. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Luis de Camoens—Thomas Bell—Cromwell—William Penn— 
Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller—Sir John Cheke 
—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the Architect—Sir Richard 
Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘“ Adeste Fideles”—“ The 
Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the Fox ’—“ Lead, 
kindly Light ”—Rabelais—London Publishers of 18th Century— 
The Welsh Testament—The Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, 
Brasenose, and Queen’s Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘ Endymion’ 
—Early Roman Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The 
Libraries of Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge—‘ Dame 
Europa ’—Bibliography— Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“Rock of Ages”—‘Kikon Basilike Deutera’—William of Tyre 
—Bibliography of Skating—‘ The Book’—Notes on the ‘ Religio 
Medici’—Authorship of the ‘Imitatio’—Tristram Shandy— 
Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 
Slavonic Mythology—Folk-lore of Leprosy —Lycanthropy—North 
Italian Folk-lore—Friday unlucky for Marriage—West Indian 
Superstitions—“‘ Milky Way”—Folk-lore of Birds—Feather 
Superstition—Medical and Funeral Folk-lore. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 

The Drama in Ireland—‘Tom Jones’ on the French Stage— 
‘Auld Robin Gray’—‘Harpings of Lena’—MS. of Gray's 
‘Elegy’—The ‘Mystery’ of S. Pantaleon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures 
of Memory’—“ Blue bonnets over the Border”—Swift’s Verses 
on his own Death—Tennyson’s ‘Palace of Art’—Ballad of 
‘William and Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by 
J. M. Neale—Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream of Fair 
Women ’—‘ Logie o’ Buchan.’ 


POPULAR aad PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
“To rule the roast”—‘ Licked into shape”—“ Bosh ”—Joining 
the majority—Up to snuff—* To the bitter end ”—Conspicuous 
by his absence—Play old Gooseberry—“ The grey mare is the 
better horse”-—Bred and born—Drunk as David’s sow—Cut off 








with a shilling—Tin=money—Getting into a scrape. 


PHILOLOGY. 
Tennis—Puzzle—Rickets—American Spelling—Snob—Jolly— 
Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford—Maiden in Place-nameg 
—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag—Bulrush—Tram— 
Hearse—W hittling—Beef-eater—Boom—At bay. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms—Bovk- 
plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of York—Fitzhardinges 
of Berkeley— Heraldic Differences—Barony of Valoines—Colonial 
Arms—Earldom of Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of 
Vasco da Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. 


FINE ARTS. 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘ Hours’ of Raphael—Rubens's 
‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays—Retzsch’s Outlines— 
Portraitsof Byron—Velasquez andhis Works—Tassie’s Medallions 
—Copley’s ‘ Attack on Jersey.’ 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 

The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig—Vestments 
—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepulchres—Canonization 
—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish Office—Tulchan Bishops— 
Seventeenth Century “Indulgence”—The ‘ Month’s Mind”— 
Clergy hunting in Scarlet-—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in 
Churches—Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens— 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer-Book Rule 
for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the Channel Isles— 
Metrical Psalms—Order of Administration, 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
‘Persii Satire ’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of Augustus 
—* Acervus Mercurii”—“ Vescus ” in Georgics iii. 175—Oppian 
—Juvenal’s Satire iii—Transliteration of Iliad ii—Aristophanes’ 
‘ Ranw ’—Simplicius on Epictetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative 
Verse—“ Felix quem faciunt,” &c. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Grub-street—Porta del Popolo— Turk’s Head” Bagnio—The 
Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames Embankments— 
Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle Temple Lane—Ormond- 
street Chapel—Roman Villa at Sandown—Ashburnham House 
—Carew Castle—Rushton Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—O. K.— 
Ladies’ Clubs —Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystery—W ife Selling 
—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Crocodile’s Tears—Jingo— 
The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarots—Tobacco in England— 
Sea Sickness unknown to the Ancients—Names of American States 
—Carucate—Female Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants— 
Jewesses and Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beau- 
montague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bonaparte- 
Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers—Female 
Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys—Church Registers 
—Arm-in-arm—E, O0.—Napoleon’s Legacy to Cantillon. 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, London, E.C. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for January. 


Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


The BRITISH ARMY.—III. By the Author of ‘Greater Britain.’—The OLD SCHOOL of CLASSICS and the NEW. 
By Prof. Tyrrell.—VERSES by Algernon Charles Swinburne.—RIGHT and WRONG. By W.§8. Lilly —ELK HUNTING. 
By Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart.—CHARLES DARWIN. By F. W. H. Myers.—The PRESENT STATE of the NOVEL. II. 
By George Saintsbury.—EGYPT in 1888, By Col. F. Duncan, M.P.—The HIGHER LIFE. By Rev. J.{Llewellyn Davies. 
-The DISTRESS in LONDON :—1. Remedies. By Earl Oompton.—2. Outdoor Relief. By Cardinal Manning. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, Henrietta-street, W.C. 


NOTICE.—The PICTORIAL WORLD.—The 
Proprietors announce the commencement of a New Serial 
Story in the first week in JANUARY, 1888, entitled 
‘BROKEN WINGS,’ dy 

AVERY MACALPINE, 
Author of ‘Teresa Itasca, and other Stories, illustrated 
throughout by the well-known Artist W. J. HENNESSY. 
Sixpence Weekly. 


The ‘PrcTORIAL WORLD’ Publishing Offices, 149, Strand, W.C. 


THE STORY OF CHARLES STRANGE. 


A New Illustrated Serial Story by Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘EAST LYNNE, 
commences in 


THE ARGOSY, for January. 


NOW READY, 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, 8, New Burlington-street, W. 











NOW READY, 


THE ARGOSY, for Janvary. 


Edited by CHARLES W. WOOD. 


Contents. 
. The STORY of CHARLES STRANGE. By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of ‘ East Lynne.” 
Chap. 1. Early Days. 2, Changes. 3. Mr. Sergeant Stillingfar. Illustrated. 
. PROFESSOR MACFARREN. 
STORIES from the STUDIOS: the FIVE Mr. FYTTONS. By 8. E. Waller. 
LETTERS from MAJORCA. By Charles W. Wood, F.R.G.8. With 7 Illustrations. 
DREAMLAND. By Sydney Grey. 
POOR AUNT DEB! By Jane Mason. 
Mr. GORDON, SPECIALIST. By E. Edersheim. 
. A SURPRISE. 
SIXPENCEHK MONTHLY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, 8, New Burlington-street, W. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, JULY to DECEMBER, 1887, 
WITH THE INDEX, 

Price 10s, 6d, cloth boards, 

SHORTLY BE 


i 


er 





WILt READY. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, B.C, 


THROAT IRRITATION AND COUGH. 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. For these 
symptoms use EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the glycerine in these agreeble confections becomes actively healing. 


Sold in Tins, 1s. 14d, and 2s, 9d., which are always labelled— 


JAMES EPPS & CO, HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON. 


Dr. GEORGE Moore, in his work on ‘Nose and Throat Dr. Gorpon Hotmes, Senior Physician to the Municipal 
Diseases,’ says:—‘* The Glycerine Jujubes prepared by James | Throat and Ear Infirmary, writes :—‘‘ After an extended 
Epps & Co. are of undoubted service as a curative or pal- | trial I have found your Glycerine Jujubes of considerable 
liative agent. benefit in almost all forms of throat disease.” — 











NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne. Chief Office, 81, Cernhil}, 
E.C. West-End Branch, 70, Baker-street, W., London. 
FIRE AND LIFE. 
Annual Revenue exceeds .sorssescscsececeveees £275,000 
Invested Funds exceed 


COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Edinburgh : 


London: 
35, St. Andrew-square. 3, King William-street. 
62nd ANNUAL REPORT. 
New Life Policies issued, 996 for £573,874. 
Last Bonus declared, £2 per cent. per annum. 
Capital, Six Millions. Income, £764,000. 
Fire Policies with liberal-conditions and absolute safety. 


NoOfwick UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 








Established 1797. 
HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH—Surrey-street. 
|, Fleet-street, E.C.; an 
LONDON OFFICES { {f° Royal Exchange, EC. 


Ceeeecececoreres: 


000,800 
seeecceveeccccerececes £6,500,000 
—_ Wanted in Metropolitan District.—Applications to be made 
to <c ther 


of the above London Offices. 
orwich, December 24th, 1887. C. E. BIGNOLD, Secretary. 





PHEX IX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD -STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected im all parts of 
Loss Claims with p p and ° 
WILLIAM C. SOON ALD, + Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, f Secretaries. 


Insurances 
the World. 








THE 


LIV#sPoOoL and 
AND 


GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 
Total Invested Funds 

FIRE DEPARTMENT.—The magnitude of the Company’s Business 
enables it to accept Insurances en the most favourable terms 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—All ipti of Life I and Annui- 
ties at moderate rates. 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum on sums 
assured in the new Participating Class has been declared at each valua- 
tion. Policies effected forthwith will participate for two full years’ 
— in the division as at 3lst 


LONDON 


£7,324,084 





ber, k 
‘he NEW CONDITIONS of ASSURANCE give increased facilities for 
Residence, Travel, and Occupation ; a in force ; 
Reviving Lapsed Policies; Prompt Payment of Claims. 
Offices. 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcastle. 
Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at CHRISTMAS should be paid 


within fifteen days therefrom. 
uae oy Forms of Proposal for Fire and Life Insurance and 
A ities ma: > 


ined at the Company’s Offices, or from any of its 
Agents. . . 


pp for Agencies invited. 
London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 


[HE SIXTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPOFT of 
the SCOTTISH UNION and NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
may be had on application. 
The Invested Funds are £3,385,120. Within 10 years Three Millions 
have been paid in Claims (Fire and Life) and One Million distributed as 
profit, or reserved for future distribution. 


London : 
3, King William-street, E.C. 


ATENT “SWIFT” RESERVOIR PEN- 

HOLDER. Hard Vulcanite throughout. Holdsa large supply of 

Ink, With Non-Corrodible Iridium-pointed Pen, 2s. 6d.; with id 
Pen, 5s. and 7s. 6d. Of all Stationers. 


Wholesale only of Taos. De La Ruz & Co. London. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Founded a.p. 1868, 
Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials, post free. 
¥. MOEBDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-read ; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W. Established 1862. 


ALSO FOR HIRE ONLY. 











Edinburgh: 
35, St. Andrew-square. 











A LLEN'S SOLID LEATHERB 
PORTMANTEAUS, 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. Cash 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. Discount, 
ALLEN’S NEW GLADSTONE BAG. 10 per cent. 


ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE ef 500 Articles for Continental Travel- 
ling, post free. 
87, West Strand, London. 


ScoTTisH UNION and NATIONAL 

INSURANCE COMPANY’S Policies as a provision for Old Age 

combined with Family Provision, possess this most attractive feature— 

that the person assu receives the money himself should he live to 

— age agreed on, say 50, 55, or 60, while if he dies sooner, it is paid to 
eirs, 





Edinburgh : 


London: 
3, King William-street, E.C. 35, St. Andrew-square. 


INNEFOBD’S MAGNESIA, 
The Best Remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, H TBURN, HEADACHE, 
GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 
and safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, 
and Infants. 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 








(URES of OLD STANDING ASTHMA, COLDS 
&c., by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
From Mr. Robinson, Chemist, Myton-place, Hull :—“ In all affection 
of the Chest, old standing Asthma, and neglected Colds they seem t 
actlikea charm.” In Coughs, Colds, Rheumatism, ee ve instant 


relief, a rapid cure, and taste pleasantly. Sold by all Drug le 
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CLARENDON PRESS STANDARD BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


NEW CLASSICAL WORKS. 


STANDARD CLASSICS. 
CICERO.—DE ORATORE. With In- 


troduction and Notes. -By Prof. A. 8. WILKINS, M.A. 
Book L, 6s. ; Book II., 5s. 


CICERO’S PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. 


With Notes. By J. R. KING, M.A. 10s. 6d 


CICERO. — SELECT. LETTERS. 
With ‘Notes, ‘&c, By ALBERT WATSON, M.A. Third 


HOMER. —ODYSSEY. Books I.—XII. 
th Notes, &c. a W. MERRY, M.A., and the late 
y RIDD ELL, M.A 
“‘ The best of English. able "— Academy. 


SOPHOCLES.—The PLAYS an 
FRAGMENTS. With Notes, &c. By L. it hy 
M.A. 2 vols. 

Vol. I. @dipus Tyrannus, Edipus Coloneus, Antigone. 
Second Edition. 16s 
Vol. me —— Electra, Trachiniz, Philoctetes, Frag- 
ments. 
a - ae only, feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
* A solid monument of distinguished erudition and rare 
industry.”—At. 


TACITUS. ~The ANNALS. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by H. FORNEAUX; M.A., 
formerly Fellow and Tutor. ‘of Corpus —— College, 
Oxford. Vol. I. Books I.-VI. . 8vo. cloth, 1 

“A truly magnificent book, echolady, cauathagl, 
dignified, worthy of Oxford and of Tacit 
= York Nation, 


TACITUS.—The ANNALS. Books 
I-IV. Abridged from thé above for the Use of Schools 
and Junior Students. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


PERSIUS.—The SATIRES. With a 
Translation and Notes. By Ji CONINGTON, M.A. a 
by H. NETTLESHIP, M‘A. Sécond Edition. 7s. 6d. 


FRAGMENTS and SPECIMENS of 
EARLY LATIN. By J. WORDSWORTH, M.A. 18s, 
“Supplies materials for a thorough study of Old Latin 
which have not been brought together ra any English or 
any single foreign publication.”—Rev. H. A. J. MuNKO. 


A GRAMMAR of the HOMERIC 
DIALECT, By D. B.. MONRO, M.A. LL.D. . 10s. 6d. 

“More than any other work we _know of places the 
English study of Homer on a scientific basis,” Guardian, 


HISTORIA NUMORUM. A Manual 
of Greek Numismatics. By BARCLAY V. HEAD, 
Assistant Keeper of Coins and Medals in the British 
Museum. Royal 8vo. half-morocco, with Plates, 42s. 

‘The most comprehensive work on numismatics which 
has appeared since Eckhel’s days.”—Classical Heview, 
** A work which marks an epoch in numismatics.” 
Academy. 


An INTRODUCTION to GREEK 
SCULPTURE. By L. E. UPCOTT, M.A., late Scholar 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Assistant Master in 
Marlborough College. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

“‘Mr. Upcott by skilful selection of the more important 
and typical examples has produced a very excellent epitome 
of the subject.”— Saturday Review. 

* Certainly fulfils a distinct want in i 

Classical Review. 


NEW EDITION OF VEITCH’S IRREGULAR 
GREEK VERBS. 


GREEK VERBS, IRREGULAR and 


DEFECTIVE: their Forms, Meaning, and Quantity, 
embracing all the Tenses. used. by. Greek Writers, with 
reference to the Passages in which they are found. By 
W. VEITOH. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


By Prof. JOWETT, M.A. 
ARISTOTLE.—The POLITICS. 


Translated into English, with Introduction, Marginal 
Analysis, Essays, Notes, and Indices. Ra 1, and Il. 
Vol. I., containing the Introd 

— IL., Part I., containing the Notes. alt 8v0. cloth, 


PLATO. —The DIALOGUES. Trans- 


lated into English, rr a png and Introduction. 
New Edition. 5 vols. 32. 1 


PLATO.—The REPUBLIC. _ Trans- 


—— English, with Analysis and Introduction. 
8. 


THUCYDIDES. Translated into 
English, with Introduction, Marginal Analysis, Notes, 
and Indices. 2 vols, 32s. 


and 








MR. W. 


L. NEWMAN'S EDITION OF THE 


‘ POLITICS.’ 


Just published, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 288. 


THE POLITICS OF ARISTOTLE. 


Edited, with an Introduction, Two Pretare Essays, and Notes Critical and pewlenetery, by W. L. NEWMAN, M.A., 
late Reader in Ancient History, Oxford 


Vol. I, Introduction to the ‘ Politics.’ 
Now ready, in One or Two Parts, extra fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


CICERO._SPEECHES against. CAT- 
ILINA. With Introduction and Notes y E. A. 
UPCOTT, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol Seca Yoxtord, 
Assistant Master at Wellington College. 

Just published, extra fcap. 8vo. cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 


with Notes and Introduction, by C. 8. JERRAM, M. ¥ 9 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, Editor of 
* Anglice Reddenda,’ ‘ Xenophon : Anabasis, Book IL., ” &e. 


Just ready, extra fcap. 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 


PLATO—The APOLOGY. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction for the Use of Schools, b: 
8T. GEORGE STOCK, M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford, 
Editor of ‘ Plato: Meno.’ 

Feap. 8vo. in One or Two Parts, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The MENO of PLATO. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by the SAME. 
Just published, extra fcap. 8vo. cloth limp, ls, 6d. 


HOMER—ODYSSEY. Book I. 
Edited, with econ © iaiegtoeten and Synopsis of 
Homeric Forms, 7 Ea - MERRY, D.D., Rector of 
Lincoln College, aa Editor of ‘ Aristophanes in 
Single Plays,’ ‘ Selections from Herodotus,’ &c. 


Just published, extra fcap. 8vo. cloth limp, Is. 6d. 


CICERO.—In Q. CASCILIUM DIVI- 
NATIO et in C. VERREM ACTIO PRIMA. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by J. R. KING, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford, Editor of 
* Cicero Philippics,’ &c, 


Just published, extra feap. 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 


TACITUS.—ANNALS. Book I. 


Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by H. FUR- 
NEAUX, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Corpus 
a. College, Oxford, Editor of ‘Tacitus: Annals, 
Books I.-VI.’ 

J ast published, extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


VIRGIL.—_ECLOGUES. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, w C..8. JERRAM, M.A., late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 

FOR THE OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1888. 

Just published, extra fcap. 8vo. cloth limp, in 
Two Parts, 2s.; complete, ls. 6d. 


VIRGIL.—ASNEID IX. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by A. HA IGH, M.LA., 
Classical Lecturer of Corpus Christi Gen Oxford. 

Just published, in One or Two Parts, extra fap. 8vo. cloth, 3s, 

HERODOTUS IX. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Ballioi College, Oxford. 





Vol. II. Prefatory Essays, Books I. and II., Text, and Notes. 


Just ready, extra fcap. 8vo. cloth; 3s. 


ARISTOPHANES.—The KNIGH!' 
ey with Introduction and Notes, by W. W. MER 
, Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, Editor of 

Perogs. the ‘Clouds,’ ‘ Homer : Odyssey,’ &c. 


Just ready, Second Edition, extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3¢ 


ARISTOPHANES.—The FROGS, 
Edited, with Introduction and English Notes, by W. W. 
MERRY, D.D. 
Just published, extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


. 

TERENCE.—PHORMIO. Edited, 

with eS Notes and Introductions, by Rev. A; 

SLOMAN, M.A., Head Master of Birkenhead Schooly 
Editor of ‘Terence: Andria,’ and ‘ Adélphi.’ 


Third Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, in One or Two Parte, 


PLIN Y.—SELECTED LETTER 


(for Bchools). With Notes by the late C. E. PRICHARD "4 
M.A., and E. R. BERNARD, M.A. (Just published, — 


Seventh Edition; much Enlarged and Rearranged, 
extra fcap. 8vo.-cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PASSAGES for TRANSLATION i intd 
LATIN. » For the Use of Passmen and others. e 
my J. Y. SARGENT, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of, Hettiod 
College, Oxford. (Just published, 


Just published, feap. 8vo. cloth, in One or Two Parts, 3s, © 


DE MOSTHEN E 8.—The i piRST 
HILIPPIC and OLYNTHIACS I.-III. > wil 
Theaection and Notes, by EVELYN ABBOTT. 'M. 

LL.D., and P, E. MATHESON, M.A. 

o> This First Volume of the Phil Orations of Demos- 

thenes contains the‘ First Phils: the ‘ Three Olynthiacs,* 
i.e., pe ote. pe hey nage id the Peace of Philocrates. Ti 
Second Volume, which is in ton, will contain the ‘ 


pod the * Second and Third Philippe, and the ‘ De 


“sel ready, extra . 8vo. cloth, in One or'Two Parts, 35,7 


ZSCHYLUS.EUMENIDES. With 
Introduction and Notes 7 ARTHUR SIDGWICK, M.A,, 
Tutor of ‘Corpus Christi College, Oxford, late Fellow 
of Mapty Bob Galea. Cambridge, and Assistant Master of 

Rugby Sch 
Just ready, extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, in One or Two Parts, 


LYSIAS.—EPITAPHIOS. Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by F. J. SNELL, B.A. 
late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 


Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, in 1 vol. ; 4 eo Text and Notes ~ 
in sepa: rate Parts, 


T. MACCI PLAVTI CAPTIVI. With 
Introduction and Notes by W. M. LINDSAY, M.A, 
Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. : 


STANDARD WORKS IN ENGLISH... AND. ANGLO-SAXON. 


By PROFESSOR SKEAT, M.A. 
The VISION of WILLIAM concern- 


ing PIERS the PLOWMAN. By WILLIAM LANG- 
LAND. With Notes. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 


CHAUCER.—The PRIORESSES 
TALE —SIR THOPAS—The MONKES TALE—The 
CLERKES TALE—The SQUIERES TALE, &c. 4s: 6d. 


CHAUCER.—The TALE of the MAN |. 


of LAWE—The PARDONERS TALE—The SECOND 
NONNES TALE—The CHANOUNS YEMANNES TALE. 


4s. 6d. 


The TALE of GAMELYN. From 
the Harleian.MS. With Notes anda Glossarial Index, 
Stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 


FOURTH AND NEW EDITION. 


SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, from the ‘Ploughman’s Crede’ to the ‘ Shep- 
hearde’s Calender’ (A.D. 1394 to A.D. 1579). , With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 
7s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH: ETY- 


LOGY. First Series, The NATIVE ELEMENT. 
Sena 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


*,* The present volume is intended to serveas a help to the 
Student of English Etymology. 





sBy-HENRY SWEET, M.A. 
An RNGLO- SAXON PRIMER. With 


Grammar, Notes, and Glossary. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 


An. ANGLO-SAXON READER. In 

+ Prose and Verse. With Grammatical Introduction, 

_. Notes, and Glossary. Fourth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. 8s. 6d. 


A. SECOND ANGLO- -SAXON 
READER, AROHAIC and DIALECT Feap. 8v0. 
cloth, 4s. 6d. = ashed, | 

The primary object of the present book is to give the 
student the means of making himself acquainted with 
the leading features of the non-West-Saxon dialects of Old 

English. 


FIRST MIDDLE ENGLISH 


PRIMER. With Grammar and Glossary. 3s. 


SECOND MIDDLE ENGLISE 
PRIMER. Extracts from Chaucer. Edited; with 
Grammar and Glossary. Cloth limp, 2s. 


NEW PART OF BOSWORTH’S ANGLO-SAXON 
DICTIONARY. 
Just ready, Part III. HWI—SAR, 


An ANGLO-SAXON DICTION ARY; 
based on the M8. Collections of the late Joseph Bosworth, | 
D.D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford. Edited and) 
Enlarged by Prof. T. N. TOLLER, M.A. L., Ly) 
and IIL., 4to. stiff cover, 15s. each. 


Full Clarendon Press Catalogues free on application. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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